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GOLD COAST IMPRESSIONS. 


August 1946, 
Dear ‘ Maa,’ 


Your readers, even those in the 
most out-of-the-way corners of the 
world, will have heard recent references 
to the grant of a new Constitution to 
the Gold Coast. The majority, being 
an Empire-minded coterie, may have 
been interested enough to remember 
them. I am sufficiently confident in 
the, I am afraid, exceptional attitude 
of ‘Maga’ readers towards Empire 
matters to think that a short account 
of what has been happening in the 
Gold Coast between the 23rd and the 
29th of July may interest them. 

For the first time in any colony of 
any Power in Tropical Africa there is 
now in the Gold Coast a clear unofficial 
African majority, with the reserve 
powers of the Governor left as the only 
rung to be climbed on the ladder of 
self-government. There are six Euro- 
pean official members on the Council 
and six members nominated, of whom 
three are Europeans and three Africans ; 
and there are eighteen elected members, 


all Africans, of whom eight are chiefs 
and ten commoners. This gives us. 
twenty-one Africans and only nine 
Europeans. For the student of colonial 
history and the administrator I could 
write many pages about the actual 
composition of the Council and the 
methods of its election, but I must 
leave that to the official accounts and 
the theses which will no doubt be 
published by aspirants for doctorates, 
not to mention Nuffield College. I 
want to tell you what happened. 
Before I begin, however, there is 
one more matter of importance. In 
this new Legislative Council the people 
of Ashanti are for the. first time 
represented. As ‘Maga’ people all 
know perfectly well, the Ashantis 
fought a series of wars against the Gas, 
Fantis, and other tribes of the coast 
and their allies the Danes, the Dutch, 
and finally the British for at least two 
hundred years, until their final sup- 
pression in 1901. Since then Ashanti 
has been administered directly by the 
Governor as a separate territory, and 
has had very little to do with the coast 
A 
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and no part whatever in its political 
development. Now the Council of the 
Ashanti Confederacy sends four mem- 
bers to the Legislative Council and is 
integrated with the ‘‘ Colony ” (as the 
coast area is called). 

The grant of an elected majority 
in the Council may be a landmark in 
British colonial’ history, but in the 
eyes of the people of the Gold Coast 
it has almost been overshadowed by 
the presence of the Ashantis. 

By one of those happy inspirations 
which, to the exasperation of methodi- 
cal foreign Powers, have so often given 
point to our so unintelligible policies, 
Sir Alan Burns, the Governor, invited 
the Asantehene, the Paramount Chief 
of the Ashantis, to come down to 
Accra to attend the opening of the new 
Council. 

The King of the Ashanti nation, or, 
to return to the modern term, the 
Paramount Chief, is Otumfuo Sir Osei 
Agyeman Prempeh II., K.B.E.; and, 
to complete his portrait, Otumfuo 
means “the powerful,” osei means 
** destroyer,” and Agyeman means “‘ the 
bulwark of the people,”” while Prempeh 
is the dynastic name. He is, as a 
matter of fact, always called the Asante- 
hene, which just means the Chief of 
the Ashantis, and so it is not so very 
difficult after all. 

The Asantehene is, like all African 
potentates, a constitutional monarch, 
and his two formidable “ controls” 
are the Queen Mother—very much the 
power behind the throne at times 
when a chief is being selected and often 
when one is being deposed—and the 
Confederacy Council .of the Ashanti 
people. This consists of chiefs, and, as 
every one of them is liable to be 
deposed if he annoys his people three 
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times, we have a perfect example of 
the African version of democracy. 

As you can imagine, both the 
Queen Mother and the Councillors are 
(and this is sometimes a very good 
thing) inclined to be rather old. 
fashioned in their ideas. No Asante. 
hene has, for instance, ever been per- 
mitted by his people or the spirits of 
his ancestors to leave his country 
except when leading his armies in 
war. What a to-do, then, ther 
might have been when an invitation 
arrived from the Governor for him 
to visit Accra! Yet the Council 
gave its consent with acclamation— 
which is a striking tribute both to 
the Ashanti chiefs and to the very 
close friendship which has been built 
up between the Ashantis and the 
British. 

Having reached this decision, the 
Ashantis made up their minds to do 
the thing in a big way, and sent down 
an embassy to the Chief of the Ga 
people at Accra seeking hospitality 
for no less than two thousand people, 
including the chiefs of the left wing, 
the right wing and the main body— 
the present political units of Ashanti 
are the old military units—and fifteen 
Kumasi chiefs and their retinues. 

The Gas are not a very big tribe, 
and they have little State money; 
though many individual Gas are com- 
paratively wealthy, and I can imagine 
the feelings of the Ga Mantse and his 
divisional chiefs when the Asante- 
hene’s representatives blandly said, 
“Yes, two thousand at the very 
least.” However, the Ga Elders did 
not even blink. They said they would 
be charmed and would try to give their 
distinguished visitor a reception worthy 
of him and of themselves, Then they 
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began to be very busy. One of their 
jeading citizens offered his large house 
to accommodate the chiefs and their 
immediate followers; they borrowed 
several empty buildings from the 
Government for the rest of the people, 
and the use of the old polo-ground for 
the grandest Durbar ever held in 
Accra; they arranged to hire Army 
lorries and tents and began to lay in 
food and drink. 

Two special trains arrived on the 
2ist July, and the Asantehene himself 
came down by the second, which flew 
the green and gold and black flag of 
Ashanti. 

On the 


Tuesday morning the 


Governor opened the new Legislative 
Council in state, with all the pageantry 
that could be contrived. It was a 
very impressive ceremony, attended 
by thousands of gaily clad Africans, 
by chiefs under their State umbrellas, 
and all the Europeans in their best. 


The Governor, in his full dress blue 
and silver, with red and white plumes, 
arrived in his ceremonial car, escorted 
by mounted troopers carrying lances 
flying red-and-white pennants and 
wearing turbans and the olive-green 
and claret uniform of the old Northern 
Territories Constabulary. He was met 
by the senior officials, all in their old- 
fashioned and rather attractive white 
overalls, helmets and white cotton 
gloves, with golden-hilted swords and 
quite a respectable sparkle of orders 
and medals. The guard of honour 
of the R.W.A.F.F: were in their 
peace-time scarlet Zouave jackets and 
fezzes, and the Police Band very gay 
in their blue shorts, scarlet-frogged 
jackets, long white sleeves, and red 
fezzes. 

Inside the Chamber was an audience 
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of several hundred privileged guests: 
judges in red robes and full-bottomed 
wigs, staff officers with scarlet tabs, 
and all the rest. But here again the 
real glamour was provided by the 
Africans. They included not only 
the Asantehene, but many other 
chiefs. from the Colony as well, all in 
their most gorgeous cloths, with gold 
and silver ornaments, and each one 
accompanied by his linguist carrying a 
long staff with a golden effigy on top, 
and by his “soul.” I am not sure if 
“soul” is right, but no Gold Coast 
chief must ever be seen without a 
little boy in close attendance. These 
highly disciplined and therefore beauti- 
fully behaved infants succeed each 
other from about seven years old to 
puberty, and in the bad old days the 
luckless child who happened to be in 
office when the chief died was sent 
to keep him company in heaven. I 
was rather worried about these small 
boys, because tradition compels them 
to sit at their masters’ feet, and their 
only view of the proceedings was other 
people’s legs. 

The Honourable Members them- 
selves were a striking picture of 
modern Africa. Of the twenty-one 
Africans eight were chiefs in volum- 
inous coloured cloths worn like the 
Roman toga, with one shoulder bare, 
and sandals on their feet : one elected 
member was in English court dress 
with several decorations, one was in 
khaki, and the rest wore frock-coats 
or lounge suits. But the most charm- 
ing figure there was Nene Mate Kole 
Konor of Manya Krobo, whose cloth 
was of purple velvet embroidered with 
silver leaves, and whose necklace and 
amulets were all of silver too. 


The high-lights of the proceedings 
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were the fanfares of silver trumpets 
which were sounded outside the 
Chamber before and after the reading 
of a message from the King, and a 
speech by Nana Amanfi III., Omanhene 
of Asebu. He stood up in his green 
and yellow and silver chequered cloth, 
looking like a Nubian senator, and 
delivered a most eloquent address 
which included a quotation from 
Milton and ended with “God save 
the King! God save the British 
Empire !"” 

In fact the first day was as inspiring 
as the second day was co-operative 
and encouraging, but I do not want 
to embark on the political aspect here. 
I want to tell you about the Durbar. 

The old polo-ground at Accra is a 
great square of bare red earth four 
hundred yards across, with slender 
trees along the side of it ; and, beyond, 
is the blue sea dotted with the saffron 
sails of the deep-sea canoes which 
keep the city supplied with fish. It 
was, as is usual at this time of year, 
@ bright blue day with a stiff salty 
breeze coming off the sea, and no hotter 
than a fine May day at home. 

When I reached the ground there 
must already have been twenty thou- 
sand people there, happy and excited. 
We were given seats in the front row 
of a small grand-stand reserved for 
favoured visitors. I noticed most of 
the distinguished citizens of Accra in 
the stand, but I did not recognise the 
scholarly-looking old gentleman next 
to me, who wore the intriguing com- 
bination (to European eyes) of a 
parti-coloured cloth, horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and a purple velour hat. I 
still do not know who he was, though 
we were, by the end of the proceedings, 
on most friendly terms. 


[Jan, 

The Ga chiefs were just arriving 
with their retinues, Each chief wa 
preceded by his drummers, his linguist 
and other officials, and was himself 
carried, under a great multicoloured 
and fringed umbrella, in a palanquin 
on the shoulders of four strong men, 
These palanquins are rather like orng 
mental stretchers, mostly hung with 
gay trappings, but occasionally carved 
in the shape of an animal. I was told 
by one of the chiefs that they am 


been cleared, so had the entire polo. 
ground. A long line of State umbrellas 
along the right-hand side, like a row 
of gigantic tulips, showed where the 
chiefs were waiting. We were all 
waiting. The procession of the Ashanti 
chiefs was coming through the town. 
Meanwhile ceremonial dances wer 


in a long white gown was hawking 
snakeskin handbags along the edge 
of the crowd, and the Master of 
Ceremonies was bustling about at an 
ever-increasing tempo. He was a 
elderly and very portly gentleman, 
extremely hot in a voluminous gree 
and-yellow cloth, and his spectacle 
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kept slipping down on to the end of 
his nose. There was, of course, the 
inevitable simpleton. Today he took 
the form of a tall, lean, old man dis- 
guised, I think, as a Governor. He 
was dressed in a tight-fitting uniform 
of white drill, with a scarlet sash over 
one shoulder, an old cavalry sword, 
and 4@ white helmet with scarlet 
plumes. He stalked round the edge 
of the ground acknowledging the 
cheerful salutations of the crowd with 
the most imperturbable dignity and 
the happiest of smiles. 

Suddenly there was a roar from 
the crowd in the distance on the other 
side of the ground, the Ga drums rose 
in a hysterical crescendo, and the 
dancers whirled in pillars of red dust. 
The Ashantis were coming. 

Out from between the cassia trees 
crept a long, undulating serpent of 
red and blue and green umbrellas. The 
crowd over there burst out and poured 
towards the distant procession in a 
variegated torrent. For some time 
the umbrellas halted and swayed, and 
the throbbing of the Ashanti drums 
was drowned in roar after roar of 
cheers. Then the crowd scattered 
laughing before two or three of the 
Asantehene’s khaki-clad policemen, the 
red earth was bare again, and the 
serpent crept slowly forward. I could 
see one of the biggest umbrellas, a 
huge scarlet-and-purple bulb ten feet 
in diameter with a yellow fringe a 
yard deep, dancing up and down with 
joy. I wondered what ebony Hercules 
was carrying it. 

Slowly and with many halts and 
hesitations the procession crept round 
the edge of the ground towards us. It 
was a long wait. 

The custom at a Durbar is this. 
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The hosts array themselves in a long 
line, surrounded by their courtiers. 
The visitors enter at the farthest 
corner of the meeting-place and come 
slowly round the edge by the longest 
way, greeting their friends among the 
spectators. At last they reach the 
local chiefs and shake them all by 
the hand and exchange compliments. 
All this takes about an hour. Finally, 
the visitors return to their own side 
of the ground, and then the hosts in 
their turn go through a similar ritual, 
and the return of their greetings and 
the presentation of gifts ends the 
lasted from ten in the morning till five 
in the afternoon, and everyone enjoyed 
every minute of it, all twenty thousand 
of them. Most of the people in the 
stand with me were Town Councillors, 
senior African civil servants, and pros- 
perous commercial men, all in Euro- 
pean clothes, all talking English to 
each other, with their wives and 
daughters in silk stockings and party 
frocks. One might have expected 
them to be supercilious and patronising 
of all this barbarism. But not a bit 
of it. They were enthusiastic and 
pleased and every bit as appreciative 
of the splendour and importance of the 
occasion as the naked and sweating 
youth in a loin-cloth who was tearing 
about the empty part of the ground 
carrying a great black flag emblazoned 
with the Ga crest. The Gold Coast is 
like that. 

As the head of the procession drew 
near, the drums became almost deafen- 
ing, and the braying of the ceremonial 
horns was like a chorus of ships’ sirens 
welcoming the royal yacht. 

The Ashanti ceremonial drums are, 
like many other things in Ashanti, 
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including the people, unique in Africa. 
Rattray has told us all about them in 
his ‘Ashanti.’ They are pot-bellied 
objects as big as barrels and stand 
on legs. They look like great bulbous 
insects and are of two kinds, ‘‘ male ” 
and “female,” each with a different 
tone. The drummers belong to a 
hereditary guild, and the secrets of 
the drum language are passed on among 
them from generation to generation, 
usually from father to son. They are 
beaten with thin V-shaped drum- 
sticks, light and easy to manipulate, 
and all their beating is in a speech 
readily understood by the initiated. 
Rattray says that the tones and inter- 
vals are all formalised imitations of the 
tonic language of the people, and that 
the rhythms spell out their epic poems, 
songs of praise, and ancient but never 
forgotten proverbs of the past as well 
as certain phrases for practical use. 
Today the drums were carried on the 
heads of stalwart youths (no drummer 
may ever carry his own ntumpane 
drum), and the old drummers tripped 
and thrummed and beat at lightning 


speed and in absolutely perfect time. 
It is curious that the Ashanti name 


for these drums should be niumpane, 
so similar to our “ tympanology.” 

Behind the drummers came the 
trumpeters—seven men each carrying 
@ horn made out of an elephant tusk. 
They held them sideways like flutes 
and blew in time, producing a series 
of deep chords in half a dozen tones— 
not harmony to our ears, but a wild 
and sinister dissonance that evoked 
immediately the sinister spirit of the 
great trees and all the dark, ferocious 
life that lurks and hunts and fights in 
the forest depths. 

As I watched and waited and 
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listened, I saw and heard again ths 
barbaric splendour of the approach of 
Chief Amah-de-bellah bringing slaves 
to the barracoons of Antony Adverse 
two hundred and fifty years ago (though 
I think he may have been writing 
about the Cameroons), and marvelled 
not only at this complete survival, but, 
not for the first time, at the brilliang 
of Hervey Allen’s West African 
chapters. So far as I know he neva 
visited the coast, and so far as | 
know I was seeing what Antony had 
seen, with nothing changed except 
that there were no slaves. 

And then came the chiefs. They 
walked, not now being carried in 
their palanquins, in their traditional 
military order, each in his own separate 
little procession and with his own 
umbrellas; each with the specia 
retainers allotted to him by virtw 
of his rank. As the enthusiasm and 
the splendour mounted in a steady 
crescendo leading up to the Otumfwf 
himself, impressions became blurred 
and kaleidoscopic. 

I saw three little hunchbacks, i 
scarlet smocks, with caps of gold cloth 
and black colobus-monkey skins, caper- 
ing and posturing before the crowd 
Court criers and jesters. An inex 
plicable survival of medizval Europe, 

I saw a band of stately gentleman 
in long blue cloths, with little yellow 
sloping plaques upon their heads, 
looking exactly like figures in & 
Japanese tapestry. 

I saw executioners with fuzzy hai 
and leopard-skin bandoliers, filled with 
little knives, across their shoulders— 
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I saw fetish priests, with fanatical 
eyes, robed. in long gowns, their hair 
dressed in greasy hanging ringlets. 

I saw great vessels of bronze and 
silver carried on the heads of youths. 

I saw rows of courtiers presenting 
ceremonial swords hilt foremost to the 
crowd in assurance of peace and 
friendship. The swords, I noticed, had 
gilded hilts made of two bosses one 
above the other, like meringues, and 
broad scimitar-like blades pierced 
with ornamental holes. One of the 
Ashanti chiefs later expressed to me 
his astonishment on seeing these 
swords carried by women in the Ga 
procession and not by men. “ With 
our people,” he said, “no woman in 
her prime may touch a sword because 
women are not fit for war.” I re- 
minded him of the valorous reputation 
of the Coast women ever since the 
fifteenth century. 

I saw an old man with a silver chain 
; over his shoulders, on either end of 
which hung a bundle of silver keys: 
the keeper of the Privy Purse. 

I saw @ woman in a black-and-red 
dress with a tiny solemn baby on her 
back dressed exactly to match mother. 
I saw whole bands of singing girls 
like flowers in their brilliant cloths, 
all singing, all smiling, all with pink 
or green combs in their woolly hair. 

Chief after chief went by in steadily 
growing magnificence. Some of them 
I knew and some I had never met, but 
nearly all of them shook hands with 
me and with other people in the crowd 
as they passed slowly by. They were 
dressed in the gorgeous cloths which 
are hand-woven of coloured silk and 
cotton in many coloured squares by 
the men, on four-inch looms. These 
highly skilled craftsmen come from 
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only a few places in Ashanti from which 
they go out, wandering slowly through 
the forest villages plying their trade. 
Some of the cloths were gold and green, 
others purple and red and green, others 
silver and yellow and black. Most of 
the chiefs wore heavy golden rings, 
with golden’ scorpions and other 
emblems in them, the size of golf 
balls, and great plaques on their 
chests of golden filigree. They wore 
sandals heavily encrusted with gold, 
and fillets of cloth about their heads 
studded with diamond-shaped lozenges 
of gold. 

But my most vivid impressions were 
those of dignity and charm. It was 
difficult to realise that many of these 
imperial figures had been clerks or 
policemen before they were elected 
to their stools. The Ashantis are an 
extraordinary race, finely bred, brave 
and courteous, with a civilisation lost 
in the mists of time and of no recognis- 
able origin. The chiefs walked slowly 
along with an attendant holding them 
by each elbow. This is always neces- 
sary, because if a chief were to stumble 
or lose his sandal so that his foot 
were to touch the ground, it would 
bring grave misfortunes on his people. 
They walked slowly, smiling at their 
friends, and constantly raising their 
hands to their foreheads and letting 
them fall, palm outward, in the most 
regal and gracious of greetings. They 
looked, in their togas and their fillets 
and their gold, like Roman emperors. 

As I was sitting there submerged in 
a torrent of colour and sound, some- 
one tapped me on the shoulder. It 
was an agitated little man im gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a spotted tie. 

* The Asantehene !”’ he said. “ The 
Asantehene would like to greet you 
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personally when he comes,’”’ and he 
scuttled away. 

. The Asantehene’s procession was, of 
course, twice as big as any of the others. 
He had his own drums and his own 
horns and a throng of dancers and 
executioners and dwarfs and singing 
girls. In front of him, under an 
umbrella of its own, was carried a 
great wooden stool, heavily orna- 
mented with gold. This was not the 
famous Golden Stool, because that 
contains the soul of the Ashanti 
nation and must never leave Kumasi. 
It was the Swedom, the stool which 
accompanied the army to its wars. 

The Asantehene, who is slight of 
stature with thin and mobile features 
and of middle age, was dressed in a 
cloth of gold and brown, and his arms 
and hands were so laden with bracelets 
and rings of gold that his attendants 
held them up. I went forward to 
greet him and save him the added 
burthen of coming out from under the 
shade of his vast umbrella into the 
mid-day sun. He did not speak. He 
just smiled. We had met the week 
before at a dinner-party in Kumasi, 
to which he came unattended in 
evening dress, and we had talked of 
many things. I felt that he was 
already a friend. That is the nicest 
thing about these people, whether 
they are Ashantis or Gas or Fantis 
or of any other tribe. If they like 
you, they respond immediately and 
irresistibly offer you their warmest 
affection and trust and confidence. 

. Then at the rear of the Asantehene’s 
procession came what was for me the 
most perfect thing of all. High on 
the shoulders of two men rode two 
lovely little girls. They were dressed 
in little cloths of gold, with long tails 
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of white horse hair hanging down. over 
their bare left shoulders, and they 
had necklaces of golden filigree. They 
were obviously twins and they could 
not have been more than six years old, 
They rode by bowing and smiling to 
the crowd, smiling and sure of them. 
selves, as royal little princesses as 
ever I have seen. They were the 
youngest daughters of the Asantehens, 
though whether they were the twin 
guardians of his soul or were just 
having a lovely treat I was not con- 
cerned to ask. 

I went home after that and did not 
stay to see the culmination of the 
ceremonies, when the Ga Mantse 
presented to the Asantehene an ivory 
casket with the Ashanti and the Ga 
crests emblazoned on it in gold—a 
porcupine and an antelope on an 
elephant above a pair of clasping 
hands. Old hatchets were being 
buried and a new friendship sealed. 

I have no space here to tell you of all 
else that took~place in the following 
days, nor indeed any great inclination ; 
for nothing could equal what I had 
already seen—unless, by contrast, the 
Ball given by the Ga Mantse to the 
Asantehene, where the chiefs and our- 
selves, all in dinner jackets, danced 
the Conga and the Waltz with African 
matrons and debutantes in evening 
gowns. I know that the Africans 
gave the Europeans swing, yet the 
Europeans have never learned how it 
should be danced. But then dancing 
is the African’s perfect artistic ex- 


" pression. 


One little incident, however, I must 
tell you of, because it will always 
haunt my memory and it may haunt 
yours. 

It was at a garden party given by 
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the Asantehene. I was sitting with a 
European lady at one of the tables, 
where our host was a grave, middle- 
aged gentleman in a purple-and-green 
silk cloth. He was the Essumejahene ; 





he held the titular office of Commander | 


of the Left Wing in the no longer 
extant Ashanti army. He and I were 
talking about the rules of debate in 
the Legislative Council, of which he is 
now a member, when I heard a little 
sound and looked round to find that 
the lady had dropped a lump of sugar 
on the ground. Promptly and from 
sheer clumsiness rather than polite- 
ness, I dropped another. The Essume- 
jahene laid his gold-laden fingers on 
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my wrist and smiled and said, “I am 
so glad to see you are inviting the 
ghosts to attend our banquet.” 

As I walked to my car in the cool 
of the evening when the party was 
over, I met a young man who had 
arrived in the Gold Coast by air only 
the day before. 

“Well,” I asked him, “what are 
your first impressions of the Gold 
Coast ?” 

He thought a minute and he 
answered, “I have never been in a 
more happy and friendly country.” 


Yours ever, 


KENNETH BRADLEY. 














VALPARAISO RESCUE STAR. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


Mr Euiorr, W.S., an Edinburgh 
solicitor, was just about the most 
disgruntled man in Valparaiso, al- 
though he was staying in one of its 
most fashionable hotels. He had 
arrived there two evenings before, 
but, mainly because of the weather, 
had never been outside its front door. 
From his bedroom window he was 
supposed to get the finest view of the 
beautiful bay that any hotel in the 
place could provide, yet again because 
of the weather—fog, followed by 
rain—he had never been able to see 
ten yards from it. About noon that 
day, bored beyond belief, he had 
decided to try and reach the British 
Consulate, where he wished to make a 
few inquiries ; but just as the carriage 
the hall porter had called rattled up 
to the door the heavens opened and 
rain such as he had never imagined 
possible descended in torrents. Mr 
Elliott abandoned the idea of going 
into the city and settled down to yet 
another unsatisfactory day. 

By evening he was becoming some- 
what morbid. Because of the gloom 
the electric lights had been on con- 
tinuously ; the atmosphere of the hotel 
was heavy, oppressive, and vaguely 
threatening; the babble of Spanish 
in lounges and dining-room was getting 
on his nerves. He had not spoken to a 
soul all day, not even in the cocktail 
bar, which he visited for an occasional 
drink. Between six o’clock and seven 
he sat in his room reading a book and 
listening to the rain, then decided that 


dinner would help to pass the time, 
As he passed along a corridor on his 
way to the dining-room he noticed, 
ahead of him, a man he had not previ- 
ously seen; a stockily built man ina 
blue lounge suit. On the wall was a 
large aneroid barometer, and just as 
Mr Elliott was about to overtake him 
the man paused to tap it. ‘“‘ Damn 
and blast it,’’ he growled savagely. 

Mr Elliott, usually stiff, even stand- 
offish, with strangers, forgot himself. 
“Why, you speak English!” he 
exclaimed. 

“What the hell do you expect me 
to speak ?” the man retorted gruffly. 
** Welsh, because I come from Swan- 
sea ? ” 

“I beg your pardon; please let 
me explain,” Mr Elliott cried. “I 
haven’t heard a word of English all 
day, and although you seemed to 
be thoroughly annoyed your voice 
sounded very good to me.” 

“If your ship was lying out there 
with a Norther coming on and you 
couldn’t get off to her, you would feel 
annoyed,” the man said, “‘ but I take 
it you’re not a seafarer.” 

* No, I’m a lawyer.” 

“Oh, well. I suppose you’ve got to 
do something for a living,” the man 
said, and there was a slight flavour of 
contempt in his voice. 

“But I have a daughter at sea,” 
Mr Elliott said. 

“The devil you have! 
doing at sea?” 

““She’s married to the captain of & 
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sailing ship, and I’m out here from 
Scotland to meet her.’’ 

The seafaring man started, then 
looked keenly at Mr Elliott. “‘ The 
four-masted barque Carron,” he sug- 


“Why, yes; how did you know?” 

“Look here,’ the seaman said, 
“T haven’t eaten a crumb since I had 
breakfast aboard my ship at eight 
o’clock this morning and I’m famished. 
Would you care to share a table with 
me ? ” 

“T would be delighted,” Mr Elliott 
said wistfully. 

“ Right ! let’s go in and I'll explain.” 

Seated at a table for two the stranger 
explained, and the explanation was 
simple. He introduced himself as 
Captain Parry, of the full-rigged ship 
Calistoga. He and Captain Mackay 
of the Carron were old friends, and 
about two months before they had 
been loading lumber together in Port- 
land, Oregon. Captain Parry sailed 
when the Carron was still but half 
loaded, but he had promised Mrs 
Mackay he would try to make contact 
with her father in Valparaiso. 

“TI called at the British Consulate 
only yesterday, but they told me they 
had heard nothing of you,” he said. 

“ They couldn’t,” Mr Elliott replied. 
“T haven’t been out of this hotel 
since I got down from Santiago two 
days ago.” 

“Then you won’t have heard that 
the Carron arrived last evening. Came 
to an anchor just before dark, and I 
wish to God he had stood out to sea 
instead. This morning the damned 
fools in authority put him into just 
about the worst berth in the harbour— 
in the tier nearest the shore and 
close to the Baron Station. Besides 
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breaks adrift, she'll be in a terrific 
backwash.” 

Mr Elliott, a widower, had not seen 
his only daughter and her child for 
eighteen months and was hungry for 
news of them. 

“Margaret would have had her 
third birthday in Portland,” he said. 
** How is she looking ?” 

“ Blooming ! what a charming little 
thing she is! I can see her now, 
propped up on the wheel-box by her 
best boy, the second mate, and waving 
to me as we towed past.” 

* Ah!” Mr Elliott sighed. “ Would 
it be possible for me to get off to the 
Carron tonight ? ” 

Captain Parry looked at him pity- 
ingly. “‘ You must be a very brave 
man, Mr Elliott, or perhaps it’s the 
valour of ignorance,” he said. “ Do 
you think I would be here now if it 
were humanly possible to get off to 
any ship in the Bay tonight ? There’s 
@ mountainous swell running out there, 
and the code flag ‘ V’ has been flying 
from the Rescue Station since noon, 
That means that all traffic’s held up.”* 

“It'll just have to be tomorrow, 
then,” Mr Elliott said with resignation. 

“ Tomorrow !” the captain groaned. 
““My God! I’m dreading tomorrow! 
I’m frightened of what’s to come, 
physically frightened. Twenty years 
ago, during my first voyage as an 
apprentice, I was caught in a Norther 
in this damned death-trap, and even 
now I shudder when I think of it. 
I’d sooner be off the Horn in the dead 
of winter, hove down on my beam- 
ends, with the cargo shifted—and I 
think I would feel safer.” 

“There’s real danger, then,”’ cried 
Mr Elliott, quickly apprehensive. 

“ There is, and it would be cruel to 
tell you anything else,” the captain 
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said grimly. ‘The harbour is wide 
open to the north and the whole 
Pacific Ocean seems to roar into it. 
My ship should be all right, for she’s 
well out and she must have a good 
grip by now. But the Carron .. .” 

Mr Elliott shivered. “My God! 
listen to the rain!” he said after a 
pause. 


I. 


At about two o’clock the Norther 
broke in full fury. Its fiendish shrieks, 
and the violent shaking of the hotel 
windows, woke Mr Elliott, who rose 
and went over to the window. At 
first he could see nothing, then a vivid 
flash of lightning lit up the low clouds 
and part of the bay. It lasted long 
enough to show him some violently 
moving lights, probably the riding- 
lights of vessels anchored not far from 
the shore, and the gleaming crest of a 
wave which towered to an enormous 
height. A moment later a rocket 
flared across the sky, followed quickly 
by another. From widely separated 
places there came the ghostly looming 
of blue lights; already ships were in 
distress out there. Rain again lashed 
the window-panes and blotted out 
everything. Mr Elliott shuddered ; 
then as the night air had become chilly 
and he knew he could do nothing, he 
went under the blankets again. 

Growing daylight, with its steely 
coldness, found him back at the 
window from which he at last got the 
promised view—and what a view it 
was! In the foreground towering 
seas, surmounted by surf and accom- 
panied by great clouds of flying spray, 
were breaking right over the sea-wall. 
The whole bay, for as far as his eye 
could see, was milky white; 9 heav- 


{Jan, 

“Hellish, isn’t it?” the captain 
agreed. “By this time tomorrow, 
unless I’m greatly mistaken, you will 
have experienced the hell which is 
Valparaiso in the grip of a Norther, 
Let’s go along to the smoking-room 
for a night-cap. I want to be out of 
this on my way down to the sea-front 
at the first streak of dawn.” 


ing, seething welter of surf and foam 
dotted with floating wreckage. Away 
to the left two large sailing ships, 
locked together like wrestlers, were 
being driven helplessly towards the 
rocks. To the eastward, in the inner 
roads, sailing ships in a long tier were 
plunging madly at their moorings; 
and even as he watched, one of them 
broke adrift, swung broadside on, and 
swept towards the beach. He could 
not see the sea-wall for spray, but was 
aware that it must be strewn with 
wrecked lanchas—cargo vessels that 
usually crawled about the bay labori- 
ously propelled by enormous long 
sweeps. He could see many of those 
sweeps whirling madly in the surf, 
which occasionally showed above the 
level of the house-tops; and once the 
stern half of a lancha that had been 
broken in two was tossed high in the 
air. The door opened and Captain 
Parry squelched his way into the 
room. He had left his waterproof in 
the hall, but his trouser legs wer 
dripping on to the carpet, and _his 
boots were sodden. His face was red 
and swollen and his eyes were blood- 
shot as if he had been trying to peer 
through a winter squall. 

“I’ve been down as far as the 
Bellavista Station,” he said. “ Be 
tween two squalls I caught o glimpe 
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of the Calistoga hanging on like grim 
death, but couldn’t see the Carron 
anywhere. I believe there are seven 
ships ashore altogether. Let’s have a 
quick breakfast and get away down to 
the sea-front.” ; 

A quarter of an hour later they left 
the hotel, and before they reached the 
Bellavista they met at least thirty 
looters, each carrying two tins of 
kerosene. Leaning against a window, 
smoking @ Chilian cigarette and smiling 
cynically, was a fair-haired athletic- 
looking young man, obviously British. 
He was shabby and down at heel, but 
his unshaven face looked attractive 
in spite of signs of recent dissipation. 
He stood upright as Mr Elliott and 
his companion passed. 

“Do you know why those fellows 
are carrying two tins apiece?” he 
asked in a pleasant, cultured voice. 

“T really have no idea,” Mr Elliott 
answered. 

“ Because they can’t carry three.” 

“ That'll be enough of that,” Cap- 
tain Parry said roughly. ‘Get to 
hell out of it.” 

The man smiled, raised his hat, 
bowed politely, and walked away. 

“* Why were you so curt with him ? ” 
Mr Elliott asked. “ He looked rather 
anice young fellow.” 

“I know that beachcombing breed,” 
the captain replied. ‘“‘ What he wanted 
was the price of a drink, then he 
would have followed us all day for 
more.” 

The water in the street was ankle- 
deep and it was with difficulty that 
they got through to the Bellavista 
Station, which they found to be flooded, 
with the platforms standing up like 
islands. They splashed their way 
outside over bales of sodden mer- 
chandise, and looked towards the 
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Malecon, the stately street that runs 
along the inshore side of the sea-wall. 
It was still under repair after a recent 
Norther, and now its entire length was 
strewn with wrecked lanchas and their 
cargoes—tins of kerosene, coal, timber 
and rails. Numerous cranes for dis- 
charging the lanchas had been over- 
turned and flung across the promenade, 

“* Look out!’ Captain Parry yelled. 

A great sea had broken against the 
sea-wall and was surging across thé 
promenade. They escaped into the 
station with little more damage than 
a@ drenching with spray, then turned 
up a side street and retreated towards 
the Calle Blanco, which ran parallel 
with the Malecon. It was partially 
sheltered and they were able to make 
their way to the westward along it. 
A hundred yards on they went down 
another side street and reached the 
Malecon again. On their way down 
the side street they had been leaning 
hard against the boisterous wind; 
now they were staggering in the full 
force of an onshore gale. At last they 
had an uninterrupted view of the 
bay and the tossing ships straining at 
their anchors. Captain Parry scanned 
them eagerly. Recognition was diffi- 
cult; for fine spray was stinging his 
eyes, and every ship in sight had sent 
down her upper yards. He knew his 
own vessel’s position and quickly 
identified her, but of the Carron he 
could see nothing; she certamly was 
not in the tier opposite the Baron 
Station. Then he noticed that the 
few people who were moving to the 
westward along the Malecon were 
staring fixedly ahead of them, and he 
became aware of a small crowd crouch- 
ing on the foreshore about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

He decided to join this group and 
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with his companion started along a 
narrow-gauge railway line that had 
been laid to facilitate repairs to the 
Malecon. As they neared the group 
they saw that all its members were 
staring seaward; so taking the risk 
of a wetting from the heavy spray 
they worked their way over to the 
edge of the sea-wall. At first they saw 
nothing unusual, then Captain Parry 
noticed two objects resembling half- 
tide rocks in a place where, so far as 
he could remember, rocks had never 
been visible before. But were they 
rocks ? No! they were wrecks, lying 
on @ submerged reef some sixty or 
seventy yards from the shore! The 
nearest had been completely dis- 
masted and was lying on her beam- 
ends, with the great seas breaking 
right over her. Obviously she had 
been abandoned; for no man could 
live on @ hull that was at times totally 


submerged. The plight of the other 
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vessel was not so bad, though quite 
bad enough. She must have had some 
reserve buoyancy left ; for as the great 
seas roared in from seaward they 
lifted her high on their crests, only to 
drop her back on the reef with a 
sickening crash as they receded. One 
lower mast remained, rising from her 
deck through a tangle of its attendant 
gear. 

Unlike the other vessel she had not 
been abandoned, for figures were 
clinging to the rigging on both sides; 
though, to Captain Parry’s professional 
eye, their position was precarious in 
the extreme. The first thing to rouse 
his suspicion was the sight of heavy 
logs being washed off her deck; then 
as her full broadside was presented 
he was only too sure. A hull that had 
been painted pearl-grey with a broad 
white band round it! There was only 
one ship in the harbour with a hull 
like that! It was the Carron ! 


Itt. 


Abreast of the wreck, standing on or 
around some ballast cars laden with 
two-ton blocks of granite, was a 
crowd of people, keenly watching. 
Captain Parry and Mr Elliott climbed 
on to a car on which there stood a 
wild-eyed Chilian armed with a small 
speaking-trumpet through which he 
was shouting instructions and en- 
couragement in Spanish and gesticu- 
lating furiously. The shouting was 
futile ; for his voice, even through the 
trumpet, would not have carried half- 
way out to the wreck; but the ges- 
tures must have attracted attention, 
for a reply came in a stentorian voice 
borne on the gale. It was a voice 
vibrant with anxiety.. “Why don’t 
you send us a line?” it roared. 


“'That’s Mackay,” Captain Parry 
said. “I can see him in the port 
rigging, hanging on to his wife.” 

““C-can you see anything of Mar- 
garet?”’ Mr Elliott faltered. The 
shock of the sheer suddenness of the 
discovery of his two loved ones in 
peril had almost paralysed him. 

“Yes; she’s all right. She’s up m 
the mizzen top— it’s the mizzen lower 
mast that’s standing—with the second 
mate. He has wrapped his oilskin 
coat round her.” 

“Poor little mite,” 
muttered. 

Captain Parry was glad that his 
companion, who had to remove his 
spectacles every second minute to 
wipe the spray off them, could not see 
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the terrific strain imposed on the 
people in the rigging every time the 
ship crashed down on the rocks. 
Every man had his knees wrapped 
round a shroud, but even then his 
arm muscles must have been strained 
to the limit. Safest of all, at least for 
the moment, was the young second 
mate, who, to leave his arms free for 
holding the child, had lashed himself 
to the mast below the cap. With 
him was a youthful apprentice. The 
rigging had become slack and the 
mast was jolting from side to side, 
and Captain Parry soon realised a 
more immediate danger to it— 
the danger created by huge baulks 
of timber being washed violently 
against it. 

The Carron had brought to Val- 
paraiso a record deck-load of logs, 
piled as high as the sheerpoles, but 
well secured though it had been, the 
bulk of-it was now in the sea. Logs 
were strewn along the beach and 
tossing in the surf half-way out to the 
ship. Every time she sank back on the 
rocks the great waves scouring over 
her washed dozens more of them over- 
board. And not only from the deck. 
The Carron had broken her. back and 
her hatch-covers had been washed off : 
her holds also were spewing out 
lumber, and, even as Captain Parry 
watched, a great log reared itself out 
of the main-hatch, waved about 
perilously close to the sufferers in the 
rigging, toppled over and swished 
into the sea. Soon the Carron must 
break up, for no ship could stand for 
long that merciless pounding. 

White as death, almost sick with 
suspense, Mr Elliott blinked at the 
wreck, while Captain Parry pressed his 
arm in mute sympathy. It would 
have been impossible for the douce 
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Writer to the Signet to imagine a 
wilder scene. Nowhere was there 
peace. Everything to seaward save 
the tormented, anchored ships—waves 
carrying wreckage, clouds, and spray 
—was hurtling towards the shore; 
then Mr Elliott noticed something 
moving very slowly the other way, 
From the slightly sheltered line of 
buoys used by the Chilian fleet there 
put out a big eight-oared surf boat, 
He drew his companion’s attention to 
it as it laboriously plunged into the 
head sea. 

“They’re quite good with their big 
naval surf boats, and the men are 
brave enough when well led,” the 
captain admitted grudgingly. ‘“‘ He’s 
heading out to one of his own ships ; 
they don’t take much notice of mer- 
chant vessels.” 

Now the ever-gathering crowd was 
vociferously expressing its sympathy 
with the survivors in the rigging, whose 
terrible plight was obvious to all, 
Several of them had their clothing 
torn to rags. All of them were soaked 
to the skin, even the second mate up 
in the top, for the spray was driving 
right over the masthead. Mrs Mackay’s 
long brown hair had come adrift and 
occasionally she let go the shroud to 
which she was clinging to brush it 
clear of her eyes. All appeared ex- 
hausted and almost helpless, and it 
seemed impossible that they could 
hang on much longer. Every eye was 
strained towards the shore, as if they 
were begging for help and wondering 
why it was so long in coming. Many 
in the crowd wondered also, and the 
expression of pity and sympathy 
turned to something really angry. 
Savagely they chanted in unison; 
repeating one word over and over 
again, and at last Captain Parry made 
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“ Salvadida ! 


out what the word was. 
salvadida !”’ they roared. The cap- 
tain tapped the shoulder of the 


dida, comment ? ” he asked. 
: His sole reason for using the French 
word was that he knew it wasn’t 
English, but fortunately the Chilian 
understood. ‘“‘ Cuerpo de Salva Vidas ; 
8-8-8-8-8 boom!” He jerked his arm 
everhand as if throwing a line towards 
the wreck as he spoke. 

* Oh, the rocket and mortar appara- 
tus,” the captain said. ‘If they have 
such a thing round here why the hell 
don’t they bring it along.” 

The answer came in a series of loud 
vivas from the mob, easily swayed 
from savage anger to frantic delight. 
“Viva Salvadida!” it yelled. All 
eyes were turned to the eastward 
where a cart was coming along the 
railway line with men clearing away 
the debris in front of it. It stopped 
near the trucks and a mortar tripod 
was lifted out of it and erected on one 
of the slabs of granite by the foreshore. 
Between it and the wreck there was 
now a solid jam of logs extending 
outward for some thirty yards ; along- 
side the wreck there was a fairly 
smooth lee about ten yards broad ; 
in between, in the boiling maelstrom 
caused by the great waves scouring 
round the bow and stern and rushing 
to unite again, there was a mad tur- 
moil of swinging, leaping logs, crashing 
and grinding against each other. They 
were coming up out of the water 
at many grotesque angles; one huge 
baulk, at least twenty feet long, came 
up almost perpendicularly, and its 
crash as it toppled over could be 
heard above the noises of the gale. 
That was what lay between the people 
clinging to the rigging of the wreck 


(Jan. 
and the safety of the shore; that wag 
what the Cuerpo de Salva Vidas had 
to span. Captain Parry eyed its 





crew dubiously. ‘‘H’m! they’re not 
very smart,” he muttered. ‘‘ Let's 
see what they can do.” 


They did not do much -that was 
useful ; they cocked up the muzzle of 
the mortar, pointed it in the general 
direction of the wreck, and fired, 
The heavy stick, with its line attached, 
soared seaward, but it soared far too 
high. While still twenty yards short 
of the wreck it stopped, hovered 
uncertainly, and dropped among the 
tossing logs. A pandemonium of jeers 
came from the fickle crowd as the 
mortar men hauled the line back. 
On board the Carron the half-dozen 
men hanging on in the starboard 
rigging began to descend to the deck, 
Obviously Captain Mackay thought 
they intended to join the others in 
the port rigging ; for he and his wife 
actually moved a few ratlines higher 
up to make room for them. The men 
managed to get on top of the after- 
house, just abaft the mizzen-mast; 
then their real intention became ap- 
parent ; for the horrified watchers saw 
them making their way towards the 
port rail. The Carron had a beam of 
forty-five feet and from the starboard 
rigging the men had not realised the 
terrible turmoil going on between her 
port side and the beach; they meant 
to jump overboard and try to make 
their way to the shore by way of the 
floating logs. Captain Mackay’s power- 
ful voice could be heard raised im 
warning. 

“Get back into the rigging, you 
fools,” he roared. ‘‘ Get back.” 

A breaking sea, with a log borne on 
its crest, swept across the deck, caught 
two of the men near the port rail and 
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swept them overboard. The others 
dived into the sea and swam—swam 
to certain death. They were mangled 
or brained, and soon their lifeless 
bodies could be seen washing about 
among the whirling logs. The swift, 
stark tragedy struck the gathering 
dumb; noise there was in plenty ; 
the wind howled and the surf roared, 
but there was a sudden absence of 
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human sound. It was weird. A few 
minutes later the worst squall of the 
morning swept the bay. Mingled rain 
and spray completely blotted out the 
Carron from the watchers ashore. 
They knew she was still there; for 
they could hear an occasional crash on 
the rocks and the sound of voices 
carried ashore on the furious wind, 
but not a vestige of her could they see. 


Iv. 


As the minutes laden with doubt 
and fear passed slowly, Mr Elliott 
strained his ears in the hope that 
among the sounds coming from the 
wreck he might distinguish his daugh- 
ter’s voice. The voices, however, 
almost drowned by the roaring of the 
surf, were confused and becoming 
fainter, and before long they died 
away altogether. The ever-increasing 
members of the crowd were still 
strangely silent, and if a chatterer 
joined them he was promptly quietened. 
What grim tragedy was being played 
out behind that impenetrable veil of 
rain and spray no man knew; once 
Captain Parry thought he heard oars 
working in rowlocks, but decided it 
must be logs bumping over the rail. 
Firmly gripping an arm of his dis- 
traught companion he was now wedged 
into a mass of steaming, dripping 
humanity; all with backs turned to 
the drivmg rain which flooded the 
truck, but with straining ears, and 
breaths held with suspense. 

The wind weakened appreciably and 
the rain became thinner. At last the 
lookers-on could distinguish, though 
faintly, the outlines of the wreck ; 
then, quite suddenly, the rain ceased. 
There was the swaying mast and the 
slack rigging with figures clinging to 





it, but neither Mrs Mackay nor her 
daughter was among them. “Oh, 
my God ! ” was wrung from Mr Elliott’s 
compressed lips. 

“Steady, old boy, steady,” the 
captain said. 

There was a great shuffling of feet 
among the crowd, and simultaneously 
all necks were craned to the left. 
Thirty yards ahead of the wreck, well 
clear of the surging logs, the eight- 
oared surf boat was making for the 
shore. One moment it was perched 
high on a foaming wave crest, the next 
it was out of sight in a hollow; then 
it would heel over till its gunwale was 
awash—and when it heeled towards 
the watchers they could see that, in 
addition to the eight rowers and the 
man at the steering oar, there were 
figures lying on the bottom boards. 
“ La seftora! la senora!” the crowd 
yelled. 

It was indeed la sehora, the lady 
who had been clinging to the rigging. 
Both Mrs Mackay and her child were 
in the boat, and there was also a man 
who Captain Perry averred was the 
second mate. 

“That boat is making for a part 
of the mole where there’s a bit of 
shelter,” he said. “ Let’s slip away 
quietly.” 
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. They clambered out of the truck 
and made their way as swiftly as they 
could along the slippery railway line. 
As they went they heard a report, 
and another jeering yell from the 
crowd. Obviously another rocket had 
failed to carry the distance. They 
reached the landing-place just as the 
boat, having laboriously picked its 
way through a lot of wreckage, surged 
towards a lancha which was rising and 
falling alongside the mole. The boat 
was smartly secured and the officer 
who had been steering—an incongruous 
figure in leather sea-boots, full uniform 
of frock-coat, complete with epaulettes, 
and cocked hat tied on with rope-yarn 
—handed Mrs Mackay out of the boat 
and on to the deck of the heaving 
lancha ;. then as it surged up level 
with the mole he passed her ashore, 
right into her father’s arms. ‘‘ Daddy ! 
oh Daddy!” she sobbed as she clung 
to him. 

The second mate, carrying the little 
girl, followed. The Chilian officer 
stood on the deck of the lancha and 
grinned in an embarrassed way at 
everybody in turn; then he made a 
deep bow, saluted smartly, got into his 
boat, and ordered his men to give way. 

“He doesn’t speak a. word of 
English,” the second mate explained, 
“but he’s a fine sailor. We knew 
nothing about his boat till after the 
rain squall broke, then we heard a 
hail and found he had brought it 
alongside to leeward, just abreast of 
the mizzen-rigging. It was the only 
place in the ship from which we could 
have got away.” The second mate 
seemed to be ashamed of his position. 
‘* Little Margaret wouldn’t leave with- 
out me and Captain Mackay ordered 
me into the boat,”’ he added. 


[Jan, 


“Well, a sailor has to obey 
orders, hasn’t he?” Captain Parry 
growled. j 

“Yes, sir; but all the same I 
should be with the captain. You see, 
the mate was washed overboard just 
after we struck.” 

With the exception of some Chilian 
loafers, who kept about fifteen yards 
away, there was nobody on that part 
of the mole. Soaked to the skin and 
chilled by the biting wind, the little 
party stood shivering, with even 
Captain Parry hardly knowing what 
to do next. A well-dressed stranger 
approached. ‘‘ Excuse me, but I see 
you're British,” he said. “I’m a4 
doctor; can I be of any assistance ?” 

“You certainly can,” Captain Parry 
cried heartily. ‘‘ These three have just 
been brought ashore from that wreck, 
and they’re about all in.” 

““My carriage is across the way 
there; I'll take them to the San Juan 
de Dios Hospital at once,” the doctor 
said. 

“* But my husband ...” Mrs Mackay 

began. 
“He'll be all right,” Captain Parry 
said, with a confidence he did not 
feel. ‘“‘ They’ll soon have him ashore 
now.” 

“Young lady, it’s hot baths with 
bed to follow for you and your child,” 
the doctor said. ‘‘Come on, young 
fellow.” 

“T’m all right,” the second mate 
said. “I'll go along and see what...” 
He staggered and would have fallen 
but for Captain Parry’s help. 

“'H’m! all right, are you?” the 
doctor said. “‘ That'll be quite enough 
from you; get into the carriage. 
Now, remember, the San Juan de Dios 
Hospital ; you'll find them there.” 
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As Captain Parry and Mr Elliott 
stumbled along the Malecon they got 
a glimpse of the forlorn Carron, and 
their hearts sank; for although they 
had heard the mortar several times 
the ship was still unconnected with 
the shore. They reached their truck 
to find that their places had been 
taken by a young Englishman named 
Blake, from the office of the agents 
for the Calistoga, who managed 
to make room for them. He told 
them that the situation had changed 
for the better as the Chief himself had 
arrived. Who he was, and what he 
was chief of, Captain Parry never 
found out ; but he was a short, stocky, 
very swarthy Chilian, with a refresh- 
ing sense of extreme urgency. He had 
been met with a report that the mortar 
was down to its last cartridge, and, 
moreover, that it wes likely to burst 
and kill people if it was fired again. 
To this his reply! — been to rush the 
mortar down the .ace of the sea-wall 
and out to the edge of the solid timber 
jam, thus decreasing the range by 
a good twenty-five yards. He then 
announced his intention of firing the 
mortar himself, after clearing every- 
body else off the logs, so that he would 
be the only one to be killed should it 
burst. 

Just as the friends got settled on 
the truck he was sighting it, and a 
moment later he fired. Straight as an 
arrow the rocket stick sped seaward. 
It fell across the wreck just abaft 
the solitary mast, from which two of 
the hands descended and carried the 
bight of the rocket line aloft. A tail- 
block with an endless fall rove through 
it had been flaked down clear for 
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running, but now the Chief had found 
himself up against a dilemma which 
he wanted Blake, whom he knew, to 
solve. With him was a man carrying 
@ canvas bag, from which he drew a 
blackboard with instructions in Spanish 
printed on it in white. There should 
have been similar instructions im 
English on the other side—but there 
were not, Would Mr Blake please 
translate them, and write them with 
chalk ? 

“Tell him he’s only wasting time ; 
the captain of that ship knows all 
about it,” Captain Parry interrupted. - 

Satisfied, the Chief signalled to the 
men in the rigging to haul away on the 
rocket line, and the block, with the 
fall, snaked away across the logs. 
There was some anxiety when it 
reached the loose ones lest it should 
jam, but it passed clear and soon the 
block was attached by its tail well up 
the mast. Captain Mackay signalled 
that all was fast. A crowd of willing 
helpers manned the fall and pulled 
the end of a three-inch hawser out to 
the wreck. As if imbued with fresh 
hope the hands in the rigging seemed 
to move more freely and soon the 
hawser was made fast round the mast 
a couple of feet above the tail-block. 
All was ready for the work of rescue, 
but Captain Parry was completely 
puzzled. 

““ What are they going to make the 
shore end fast to?” he said. ‘“ Usu- 
ally they take it to a tripod and set 
it up taut with a luff tackle. Have 
the idiots forgotten that? If they 
have, God help poor Mackay.”’ 

But the idiots had not forgotten, it 
was simply that they knew a better 
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way ; they were not going to make the 
hawser fast at all. There must by 
then have been a considerable amount 
of loose water in the Carron’s hold, so 
that when she rolled, as she did on the 
occasions when she was waterborne on 
the towering waves, she rolled heavily. 
The mast would swing over violently 
till it was at an angle of forty degrees 
with the perpendicular, then just as 
violently the other way; and the 
first roll to seaward would have 
snapped the slackened hawser like a 
carrot. The Chief had faced such a 
situation before, and was busy organ- 
ising a human substitute for the tripod. 
A gang of men stretching in a long 
line right across the Malecon had just 
hauled the hawser taut; and they 
would endeavour to keep an equal 
strain on it by hauling, or slacking, 
while the Chief, from the top of a 
truck, directed them as if they were 
a tug-of-war team. Another gang 
manned the endless fall. 

Now that success seemed to be 
assured at last, a severe reaction came 
to Mr Elliott, who: suddenly felt tired 
and faint. He longed for quietness 
and a respite from the torment of the 
blustering wind, but there could be no 
quiet or no respite so long as he 
remained on the truck. From the 
wreck with its loose cordage streaming 
out from it, and its decks awash, to 
the other side of the Malecon the gale 
lashed everybody and everything in 
its path; the men manning the 
hawser, and the fall, bent and swayed 
to it, shuffling their feet uncertainly 
the while. Most of them had already 
lost their hats, and waterproofs and 
other loose garments threatened to 
flap themselves to ribbons. News 
came that three more ships had been 
driven ashore farther to the eastward. 
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This was the hell of Valparaiso in a 
Norther. 

““How’s the Calistoga getting on, 
captain ? ” Blake asked. 

“ She’s all right so far; I’m keeping 
an eye on her between the squalls,” 
Captain Parry answered. 

A sharp order roused Mr Elliott and 
caused him to open his eyes again, 
The endless fall was rattling and a 
strange contraption was moving out 
along the hawser, travelling on an 
inverted block. It was a cork lifebuoy, 
slung from the block by four ropes: 
attached to it was the canvas bag 
with two holes through which the 
person to be rescued could thrust his 
legs. The buoy came to rest against 
the Carron’s rigging, and the first of 
the survivors got into it. He was a 
young apprentice and his weight did 
not even cause the hawser to sag. 
Then there came a howl of dismay 
from the crowd; the Carron heeled 
swiftly towards the shore, catching 
the men on the Malecon unawares; 
the bight of the hawser sagged and 
the boy’s dangling feet brushed against 
the murderous tossing logs. The 
Carron righted herself, came upright, 
and straightened out the hawser; 
then she rolled violently the other way 
and tore the hawser out of the men’s 
hands. They quickly recovered it; 
but before they were used to the 
technique the boy had had a rough 
passage ; flymg skyward one moment, 
dropping like a stone the next. Event- 
ually he was safely deposited on the 
sea-wall, and while still recovering his 
breath he spluttered, “‘ For God’s sake 
hurry up; the eaptain’s about done!” 

Nine seamen followed along the 
hawser, each successive passage being 
smoother than the last. Only the 
captain remained and hope ran high ; 
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every heart went out to the solitary 
figure in the rigging ; for as each sea- 
man was landed on the sea-wall he 
had repeated the warning given by 
the apprentice, “ The captain’s about 
done!” 

The buoy was pulled out to the 
wreck and the captain caught hold 
of it; but instead of getting in he 
fiddled about with it, then lashed it to 
a shroud. Nerves were on edge as he 
could be seen descending the rigging. 
He climbed down almost to the rail, 
then peered about uncertainly. 

“ What’s he doing? why doesn’t 
he get into the buoy? I can’t stand 
much more of this!” Mr Elliott 
snapped irritably. 

“T think he’s trying to make sure 
there’s nobody jammed under the 
fife-rail or under the spare spars,” 
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Captain Parry answered. 
going up again.” 

He was going up again, but slowly 
and painfully, one ratline at a time. 
He reached as high as the buoy, then 
his nerveless hands lost their grip of 
the two shrouds to which he was 
clinging, and he slithered into a sitting 
position across one of the ratlines. 
His head lolled forward as if he had 
lost control of it, and only the fact 
that he had managed to pass an arm 
round one of the shrouds before he 
fainted prevented him from falling 
out of the rigging. One long groan 
of horror came from the crowd, then 
silence. 

*““My God! that mast may go at 
any moment,’’ Captain Parry said. 
‘** Half the shrouds on the starboard 
side have parted already.” 


ae Now he’s 


vi. 


In face of the situation that had 
been created even the indefatigable 
Chief was baffled. The men who had 
been manning the endless fall tried 
hard to break the lashing the captain 
had passed round the buoy, but failed. 
The Chief stood on the truck sur- 
rounded by gesticulating Chilians, all 
urging him to do something, and 
shook his head sadly. If he could have 
hauled the buoy back to the shore 
he could have sent off a couple of 
volunteers to the wreck—if he could 
have found them—but now... The 
crowd, which stretched along the 
Malecon for a hundred yards each side 
of the trucks, and contained many 
women, had become hysterical when 
one of the men holding on to the 
hawser detached himself, clambered 
down the sea-wall, and walked out 
to the very edge of the solid jam of 


logs. Then he turned and faced the 
trucks. 

““ Why, that’s the man you were so 
curt with this morning,” Mr Elliott 
cried. 

“That beachcémber! By Jove! 
I believe you're right,” Captain Parry 
said. ‘‘ What’s he up to?” 

With both hands the beachcomber 
signalled to the men on the hawser to 
lower the bight of it to him. They 
did, and as it swung over his head he 
reached up and grabbed it with one 
hand. Pulling it down, he threw his 
legs round it and clutched it with the 
other hand. It flew upwards, and a 
moment later he was making his way, 
hand over hand, out towards the 
wreck, The crowd gasped, then cheered 
loudly as he made progress along the 
swinging hawser. 

“That fellow is either a sailor or 
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an acrobat,” Blake remarked. “I 
think he came here with a circus— 
one of the big stars!” 

* I hope he’s both sailor and acrobat, 
or he won’t be much good when he 
gets out there,” Captain Parry retorted. 

Now the man was having a desperate 
struggle; for close to the wreck the 
hawser was sagging and his climb had 
become almost perpendicular. The 
Chief called on the men tending the 
hawser for a special effort, and they 
responded with a pull that straightened 
the hawser out and flung the man 
against the rigging, right alongside the 

buoy. He caught hold of two shrouds, 
then stood on a ratline recovering his 
breath. Two minutes seemed to 
suffice; for he was next seen feeling 
the captain’s heart and thumping his 
back. There seemed to be no response, 
and the beachcomber drew a bottle 
from an inside pocket. Even from 
that distance the bottle could be 
recognised as one of those gaudy, 
highly coloured ones containing that 
extremely potent spirit known all over 
the coast as pisco. The man placed it 
to the captain’s lips, forced his head 
back, then shook the bottle gently. 
Almost immediately the captain was 
seized by a violent fit of coughing ; 
his hands moved and it looked as if a 
vestige of life had been restored. As 
if satisfied with his work so far the 
beachcomber raised the bottle to his 
own lips and drained it, then with a 
gesture towards the crowd he flung it 
into the sea. 

He must have been a powerful man 
for he seemed to handle the almost 
inert captain with comparative ease, 
manceuvring him into the buoy and 
carefully passing his legs through the 
holes in the canvas bag. Not satisfied 


[Jan, 
with this he cast adrift the lashing 
that held the buoy to the rigging ang 
with it tied the captain in securely, 
All being ready he signalled to the 
Chief, and the buoy with its precious 
burden moved landwards along tlie 
hawser. It came up on the foreshore 
close to the trucks, where the Casa 
Salva Vidas was now at the top of 
its form, with three doctors, half a 
dozen stretcher-bearers, and a horsed 
ambulance. The captain was sensible, 
but very weak; his body was cold 
and his teeth so firmly set that he 
might have had lockjaw. They were 
great believers in brandy, those Chilian 
doctors. They forced quite a lot 
of it down his throat; they bared his 
chest and rubbed ‘brandy on that, and 
they poured it down his back ; finally, 
when they had warmed him up, they 
rushed him off to the San Juan de 
Dios Hospital to join his wife and 
daughter. 

In the meantime the sky to the 
northward, away out beyond _ the 
wreck, had turned an inky black. 
Another heavy rain squall was bearing 
down on her and it was doubtful 
which would reach her first—the 
squall, or the buoy, which was again 
going out on its errand of rescue. The 
squall just won, and once more the 
dishevelled remains of what had been 
a beautiful four-masted barque were 
completely blotted out from view. 
Since sight was denied them the im- 
patient watchers strained their ears, 
and before long a distinct “‘ Haul 
away!” came from the direction of 
the wreck. The endless fall was 
manned with a will; the invisible 
buoy must have been making its record 
passage from the wreck. Above the 
roar of the gale the sound of a human 
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yoice came from seaward ; the beach- 
comber was heralding his approach 
with a song :-— 


“* Ta-rara-boom-de-ay, 
Ta-rara-boom-de-ay.” 


That was the song he was carolling 
in light-hearted, or alcoholic, abandon 
as he was whirled towards the shore. 
His swinging figure loomed out of the 
rain, and he was landed on the sea- 
wall amid a perfect storm of vivas. 
Instantly he was surrounded by a 
delirious mob, men and women trying 
to embrace him. 

“T would like to give him a really 
handsome reward if I could get hold 
of him,” Mr Elliott said. “ I hope 
we don’t miss him.” 

“T’ll go and see what I can do,” 
Captain Parry said. 

For a time he stood helpless on the 
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edge of the crowd, then there came 
a@ diversion; the Chief himself was 
moving away and he had to be duly, 
and loudly, cheered. Captain Parry 
reached his man. 

“Look here,” he said, “that was 
my friend’s son-in-law you saved so 
gallantly, and he would like to reward 
you very handsomely. Will you come 
over to that truck and meet him ? ” 

The beachcomber was smoking a 
cigarette given him by an admirer, 
and as he faced the captain the cynical 
smile he had worn while watching the 
looters carrying off the tins of kerosene 
returned to his face. “‘ Please give 
your friend my compliments and tell 
him I’m getting to hell out of it,” he 
said. 

He melted into the crowd and neither 
Captain Parry nor Mr Elliott ever saw 
him again, 














PASSING OF A RIVER. 


An Osrruary. 


BY G. K. M. 


TuE river ran at the bottom of the 
garden where a plank bridge spanned 
it with railings on either side. All of 
us at the age of four had to give a 
promise that we would not go farther 
down the garden than the first grass 
path. At the age of six we were pro- 
moted to the second grass path. At 
eight most of us had learned to swim 
and were allowed right down to the 
river, and no one bothered about us 
any more. 

There was good reason for these 
precautions. In those days the river 
flowed under the bridge deep and 
smooth, brim full in the longest 
droughts of summer. Men had drowned 
in it—to this day the fate of two men 
has left the names Wheeler’s Pool 
and Pocock’s Hole. And there was 
the occasion when a man ran the 
whole length of the garden to tell 
Cox, the coachman, that a child was 
struggling in the water. Cox, a little 
wizened man, agile as a scrum-half, 
raced down the garden, saw the child 
lying on the bottom under the bridge, 
dived in and brought it out. But it 
could never be made to breathe again. 

A small boy, thirteen years of age, 
won the Royal Humane Society’s 
medal for rescuing the Rector’s fifteen- 
year-old daughter a few hundred 
yards above the bridge. He and a 
younger brother were walking up the 
river when they saw the girl floating 
with the current, fully clad, but stern 
uppermost. The elder boy took off 
his coat, removed a bag of sweets 
from his trouser pocket, and handed 


both to the younger. He dived in, 
and, raising the girl’s head, swam 
with her to the opposite bank. He 
held her there till the gardener ap. 
peared and pulled her ashore. The 
gardener had not been trained in 
first-aid, but, holding her up by the 
ankles, he shook her till the water 
ran out of her lungs and she regained 
consciousness. 

As children we spent most of our 
leisure hours on the river bank. It 
had so much of interest to offer. It 
was always worth while looking up 
and down stream as you crossed the 
bridge at the bottom of the garden to 
watch the trout lazing about. Turn- 
ing down-stream you soon came to 
the Town Mill where you could see 
Dell, the Miller, with half a dozen 
helpers, their clothes white with flour, 
heaving sacks, climbing up and down 
ladders, while the produce of the Mill 
poured down chutes and the Mill 
itself rocked and shuddered. The 
harnessed river flowed deep and quiet 
above, but, freeing itself by turning 
the great wheel, it roared white and 
foaming below, gradually smoothing 
itself out in a black stream broken 
here and there by eddies. 

Farther down, but needing a detour 
because of the tan-yard, you came to 
the Gas Works Bridge, and from there, 
by looking up-stream through the 
railings, you could see more great 
trout lying in the shallows. Many of 
these, for some reason, were very pale 
in colour, almost white. We delighted 
in watching them stand on their heads 
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with tails out of the water, taking 
food from the gravel bed; and no 
passer-by but stopped to watch them 
too. 

More often we were led up-stream 
away from the town, past Duck’s 
Bridge, so called after Duck, the 
jobber, one of whose lame horses could 
always be seen tethered knee-deep in 
the cold water below the farthest 
arch, where the river rippled over the 
flinty shallows and was lashed to foam 
by the pawing horse. Above the 
bridge was a withy bed, too rank and 
swampy to travel on foot. We used 
to explore that reach in a canoe on 
summer evenings and watch the wild 
duck, moor-hens, and dabchicks, which 
were very tame in that seclusion. On 
foot one had to skirt the withy bed 
along a muddy path called Treacle 
Bolly, which ended at the sheep-wash. 
At the time of the sheep washing, 
part of the river was diverted along 
a steep narrow chute on to which the 
sheep were flung one by one and 
swept by the water into the pool 
below. When they came to the sur- 
face, a shepherd caught them by the 
hind-leg with his crook and dragged 
them shivering ashore. 

Past the sheep-wash lay the Horse 
Close and the Island Meadow, where 
ells could sometimes be seen in the 
tide stream; from there the foot- 
bridge led us to the churchyard, and 
so to the farm bridge, where we used 
to catch house-flies basking on the 
warm brick balustrade and throw 
them to the trout below, which took 
them greedily. 

Next came a short stretch with 
many bends, the banks beautifully 
built of cut sarsen stones to withstand 
the swirl of winter water, impatient 
of its tortuous course. What care, 
skill, labour, money, and art men of 
bygone days lavished on the welfare 
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of our rivers! At the top of this 
stretch was the Hatch Pool, also 
banked by sarsen stones. Beside the 
hatches there was an archery hut, still 
retaining its circular target of red, 
white and blue rings, now used as a 
store for odds and ends, hatches, 
crow-bars, fishing-rods. A little above 
was Pocock’s Hole, the home of giant 
fish, and thereafter the long stretch 
to Manton Bridge, above which, for a 
hundred yards, the river was artifi- 
cially divided into four streams for 
running @ Mill and irrigating the water- 
meadows. 

The Mill Pool below the hatches, 
which dammed up the water for turn- 
ing the mill wheel, had special attrac- 
tions. Willow trees of great age, 
height and girth grew on the banks 
at the tail of the pool, so that it was 
always shady. Standing on the hatches 
you could watch trout of all sizes 
trying to force their way up the swift 
torrent on the concrete slide where it 
boiled under the weir. They would 
swim against the current in rapid 
spurts with all their strength, only 
to be rolled back again before they 
could get through. Now and then, 
one made its effort and did not return. 

The Mill Pool, too, was of all places 


preening itself and ruffling its feathers 
for fully a minute before it flew away 
up-stream. And always a grey wag- 
tail flitted to and fro with seemingly 
no object but to display the grace of 
balance through a bobbing tail. 
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The next half-mile took you past 
Wheeler’s Pool, where once a willow, 
falling in a gale, missed a fisherman by 
inches. He was so engrossed in play- 
ing a fish that he took no notice till 
he landed it! And so past Plough 
Cottage, where the very pretty girl 
lived, to the top Hatch Pool and 
Clatford Bridge, which ended our 
favourite walk. At every bridge there 
were passers-by who stopped for a 
little and gazed at the river and often 
pointed at a trout: “ B’ain’t he a 
beauty ?” 

In those days the hatches were 
kept in repair and the irrigation 
ditches clean and open. Early in the 
new year the hatches were lowered 
enough to send the water along the 
carrier ditches to flood the meadows, 
It was chalky spring water, of even 
temperature, and it brought on early 
grass for the sheep. On sunny days 
in February, from the uplands, still 
in their winter drab, bordering the 
valley both above and below the 
town, could be seen mile upon mile 
of bright green pasture, intersected by 
countless rivulets of water reflecting 
the blue of the sky. On very young 
minds, whose eyes saw it for the first 
time, the contrast, the beauty, and 
the wonder of it left an everlasting 
impression. 

Those meadows were reckoned the 
most valuable part of the farms, for 
they. gave three crops: first, grazing 
for the sheep; next, after a second 
flooding and drying-off, a hay crop; 
and in late summer, when the upland 
pastures were bare, there was lush 
grass in plenty for the cattle. They 
let, even in those days, for £3 an 
acre. 

- I suppose that the river attracted 
men in every walk of life, in part 
because it was the life-blood of the 
valley. It fed and clothed us. The 
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Mills ‘ground the whole-meal flour; 
the butcher bringing the joint of beef 
would tell you from whose water, 
meadows it had come. The sheep 
were grazed and sheared on its banks 
and washed in it after shearing. 

Such thoughts were not much in 
the minds of boys. We thought mor 
of the barn rats, which in summer 
dwelt in the reeds end sedges and up 
the pollard willows, and provided uw 
and our terriers with otter hunts in 
miniature. And there were always 
trout to be caught. 

We- must have been a backward 
people in those upper reaches in the 
nineties, for fly-fishing had not yet 
penetrated there. We had heard of 
it, of course, but to us it appeared a 
silly, almost effeminate form of sport. 
Once a man brought two sons and 
fished with a fly, and with amusement 
we watched them whip the water and 
catch nothing. We ourselves knew 
well enough how to catch fish in mor 
ways than one, and were experts at 
it in early childhood. 

One way was with a minnow.. First 
of all, minnows were caught on & 
bent pin baited with a worm, and 4 
stock of them kept in a perforated 
tin anchored in the river. To catch 
a trout a minnow was killed by 4 
flick on the head with a finger-nail, 
and weighted with lead threaded into 
its belly. A hook was fixed in the 
angle of its mouth, and finally it was 
attached to rod and line, then gently 
dropped through a hole in the weeds, 
or, better still, through the scum 
held up by hatches. Usually, almost 
at once, it was snatched by a trout 
and taken away a few yards. Line 
was played out and the fish given 4 
minute or so to get the minnow well 
down. Then you just wound up and 
landed your fish well hooked far 
down its throat. It was simple, but 
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mly exciting when a very large one 
was hooked. 
_ At the bottom of the garden the 
fish were less easy to catch because 
the water was deeper and less weedy. 
That part was left to old Cox, the 
coachman, who, on many summer 
evenings, could be seen walking down 
the garden, rod in hand, his black 
pipe stuffed with shag and gripped by 
his solitary eye-tooth. He used a 
variety of baits about which he was 
very secret, and rightly so; for he 
sidom came back empty-handed, and 
once returned with a seven-pounder. 
What we considered far better 
sport than fishing with rod and line— 
and indeed it required greater skill— 
was tickling trout when we ‘ dragged ’ 
or netted the river, an annual event, 
carried out in September. Every 
riparian owner netted the river, and 
the netting rights were jealously 
guarded, Dell, the Miller, had the 
tights at the bottom of our garden ; 
we could only fish there with rod and 
line. 
We ourselves had some _ three- 
quarters of a mile of netting rights 
above and below the Hatch Pool. 
‘Dragging’ the river was the great 
event of the year, and the smell of 
bruised water-celery still brings back 
memories of it. A few days before 
the netting the weeds had to be 
sythed, leaving here and there, jutting 
out from either bank, hides under 
which frightened fish could shelter. 
Qn the appointed day, early in the 
forenoon, the net, weighted with leads 
below and buoyant with corks above, 
was stretched across the top boundary. 
The upper hatches were shut, the 
lower opened to keep the water 
shallow. Just below the boundary 
were two or three old pollarded 
willows, whose roots, spreading from 
the bank into the water, gave shelter 
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for fish. The younger ones among us 
began the day by feeling séagerly 
behind those roots. Too eagerly; for 
in our haste for first blood, hands 
moved too fast and touched a fish too 
suddenly. Then there was a thump, 
and out fled the fish, usually up- 
stream into the net, where a bobbing 
cork marked the place. 

To bungle so was to lose prestige, 
and with this reproach upon us we 
took more care and fingers touched 
the next fish gently. It was easy by 
feel to find the fish’s belly, and if it 
were tickled lightly there it would 
remain still. The other hand was 
used to discover the lie and size of 
the fish, A real giant brought an 
ecstasy of excitement. Perhaps the 
fish would move up-stream a few 
inches and must be tickled well for- 
ward under the chin to steady it; 
or it would drop back a few inches 
and must be tickled nearer the tail. 
When it lay quite. still, thumbs were 
brought over its back at the thickest 
part. Then suddenly you squeezed, 
driving the tips of the fingers into the 
fish’s chest. (Unless the finger-tips 
were used—they seemed to have a 
paralysing effect—the fish just shot 
out of one’s grasp like a piece of 
slippery soap in a bath.) In triumph 
it was raised from the water, and if 
small enough, thrown on to the bank, 
where spectators knocked it on the 
head. If it were very large, you 
carried it out, making rather heavy 
weather of it, to draw attention to 
your prowess. Old Cox was the 
greatest expert of all. Pipe in mouth 
throughout the day, he showed by 
his expression when he was touching 
a big one. He had a grip like a vice 
and sometimes allowed himself a smile 
when he stood erect with a trout in 
each hand. Toby Besant, too, was so 
clever at it that we used to speculate 
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on how many trout had gone surrep- 
titiously into his cooking-pot in the 
space of his eighty years. We didn’t 
begrudge them; there were always 
plenty. 

Throughout the day the net was 
dragged down-stream and pulled round 
the hides in the weeds, to catch the 
fish that escaped the hands of the 
ticklers. At the end of the day there 
would be fifty or a hundred brace on 
the bank, any fish not well over a 
pound having been returned to the 
water. 

Some readers will be horrified at 
this massacre of trout, but, as I have 
explained, fly-fishing was not practised 
in those days in the upper reaches of 
our valley. And the river was so 
robust and its condition so perfect 
for the breeding and quick growth of 
trout, that if we had not taken many 
out every year it would have become 
overstocked, with disease or loss in 
size as the result. In spite of our 
efforts, more fish escaped than were 
caught, and, even after the netting, 
the river was teeming with trout. 

The last event of the day would be 
considered such an outrage in these 
times that I have been told that it 
should never appear in print. Yet it 
was the custom of the locality and 
practised openly and I see no reason 
for silence. 

This was the way of it. The water- 
meadows were dried after flooding 
by drainage ditches, which discharged 
their water into the river through 
brick culverts below water level. 
There was a particularly long one 
that opened into a stone-faced back- 
water at one side of the Hatch Pool. 
Very large and usually dark-coloured 
fish used this culvert as a place of 
refuge. The net was placed across the 
mouth of the backwater, cutting it 
off from the pool, and quick-lime was 
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pushed with a mop from the far end 
of the culvert. As soon as the chalky 
water became visible in the back. 
water, trout began nosing the surfacg 
and were ladled out in landing-nets 
or caught in the drag-net. We always 
got about half a dozen large ones that 
way. 

By this time we boys were shaking 
with cold ; for we had been up to our 
middiles in water and often deeper the 
day long. Neither old nor young had 
waders or any form of protection 
against the water. It was customary 
for us younger ones, in spite of feeling 
cold, to finish by swimming about the 
Hatch Pool in our clothes. The first 
time I did it, my large borrowed boots 
and sodden garments weighed me 
down and I went to the bottom 
The spectators on the bank thought 
that I was giving a display of swimming 
under water, till an elder brother 
remarked unsympathetically, as is 
the way in large families: ‘‘ Look at 
the ass; he’s drowning.” He was 
told to rescue me, and did so. It was 
an unhappy experience getting ait 
back into my lungs, and I wa 
thoroughly ashamed for some hours, 

Last of all, the fish on the bank 
were counted and we boys deputed 
to distribute them. A brace to 8 
and-so; @ nice one to old Mrs This; 
a brace and a half to Mrs That becaus 
of her large family, and so on. Mostly 
they went to poor people, often t 
old pauper women, because my father 
was the local doctor and knew wher 
trout would be most welcome. The 
pony, Sir Bevis, was harnessed up, 
the trap loaded with fish, and, 
wherever we handed them in, we were 
overwhelmed with thanks, and there 
was always the comment: ‘* What 
beauties 1’? And indeed they were. 

The netting of the river became 4 
less regular event as the elder ones of 
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the family grew up and went into 
the world. Old Cox got rheumatism 
and Toby died of old age. I myself 
lost the taste for it after a memorable 
occasion at the age of thirteen. On 
that day I saw a trout caught on a 
fly in the River Dart. It was a tiny 
fish by our standards. I asked if I 
might try, and caught one the size of 
a sardine. When so little a fish could 
give that thrill, what must it be like 
to have one of our two-, three-, or 
even four-pounders on a frail fly-rod 
with thin gut and small fly ! 

It took me three years to catch 
one of our trout. In that smooth 
water the fish could only be approached 
from below and a dry fiy must be 
dropped lightly just in front of their 
noses. The first year my bad casting 
merely frightened them; the second 
year I rose and hooked a few, but, in 
my excitement, usually struck so 
violently that I broke the cast, or 
ele I broke it in the first mad rush 
of the hooked fish. The third year 
I caught them. Some of my brothers 
had taken to fly-fishing too, and drag- 
net and minnow became obsolete. 
But for some time fly-fishing re- 
mained in its infancy in those upper 
reaches, and we were able for quite a 
trivial sum to rent a mile of water 
above our own, which included the 
Mill Pool and the Top Pool. With 
me the sport became a passion. Every 
spare moment in the fishing season 
was spent on the river. While still 
at school—my school was on the 
tiver—I once volunteered to attend 
the O.T.C. camp at the beginning of 
the summer holidays. The train to 
the camp did not leave till about 
noon, after nearly all the other boys 
had gone to their homes. Dressed in 
wiform I went to the river, bitter 
that I must be away from it for a 
whole week. A hatch of fiy began. 
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Holding a branch, I leaned out over 
the river to try to catch one of the 
flies as they floated down. Satan 
tempted me. The train was due to 
start in half an hour. Why should 
I go to camp? War was out of 
fashion. I let go the branch. Having 
swum out and run to the school, I 
reached my housemaster breathless ; 
blue-winged olives; my uniform was 
drenched ; how could I go to camp in 
this plight ? 

A boy of about my build who, 
because he lived in some outlandish 
part of the United Kingdom, was 
catching a later train to his home, 
was saying good-bye to the house- 
master. Hearing my trouble, he said : 
“You can borrow mine.” There was 
just time to change, and I went to 
camp sorrowful but chastened in 
spirit. 

A few years later the lure of the 
river kept me from my books when 
I should have been reading for an 
examination, and one sultry August 
evening found me on the Mill hatches 
tying on a small salmon fly. The day 
had been blank, but a salmon fly 
thrown into the foaming torrent of the 
Mill Pool was bound to succeed, and 
I was still at the stage when I must 
catch fish. I was about to cast the 
fly into the pool when an old friend 
of the family turned up and said he 
had advice to tender. I told him to 
go ahead. He said: “ Spare the rod 
and pass the exam.” I have always 
since been grateful for that advice. 

In justice to that little river I must 
tell of a few of its red-letter days 
before passing to tragedy. 

There was that leave from the 
first world war in the last week of 
May. The peace of the river after 
the turmoil of the trenches was all 
that man needed for contentment. 
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It. seemed to think it had a duty 
towards a soldier back on leave from 
France ; for the fish rose all day and 
always took my fly, partly perhaps 
because there had been none to fish 
for them for two years past. 

Sunday. of that week of leave was 
the most memorable day. I strolled 
up the river with a brother, and lunch- 
time found us at the Mill Pool. A 
fallen willow lay on the bank just 
above the hatches, and on this we sat 
to eat our sandwiches. From this 
spot we saw a line of rising fish under 
the far bank; We took it in turns to 
fish. In half an hour, one of us always 
sitting on the fallen willow. watching, 
we had caught 3} brace, averaging 
just under the two pounds, one of 
them a three-pounder. The total for 
the day was 6} brace; and this on a 
stretch of river that has never known 
the May-fly. 

Then there was the day when a 
friend brought his twin sons to fish to 
celebrate their coming of age. By 
tea-time the twins had caught a few 
fish, and one of them confided to me 
that he feared that his father, who 
had so far caught nothing (chiefly 
because he and I. had much to talk 
about), was not the clever fisherman 
he used to be. A little later as ‘ father ’ 
and I were returning to the house 
for an early dinner to fit the evening 
rise, I saw a good fish lying under an 
overhanging willow, just where my 
brother had hooked the three-pounder 
that Sunday. ‘Father’ rose and 
hooked it, and the two went up and 
down the bank as though s salmon 
were, being played. It weighed 4 lb. 
5 oz., so ‘ father’ was reinstated as a 
fisherman. 

And there was that Sunday, Ist 
October, the autumn of a lovely 
summer of fierce drought, when three 
of us strolled up the river after lunch. 
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We were without rods, for the season 
had ended the day before. At the 
Top Pool the light was right for seeing 
fish and there was a semicircle of 
great trout lying near the surface 
where the rough water gave way to 
smooth, one of them a giant among 
trout. But perhaps I had better 
withhold that story, although the sin 
is now thirty-four years old. 

The day most spoken of now was 
one in late September when my friend 
Philip, who loves a really big fish, 
came to stay because I had seen 4 
monster in the Mill Pool always 
lying in the same place, and some- 
times breaking the surface with its 
nose. Day after day and all day it 
occupied that lie, and I left it un 
molested. Philip tried many flies; 
but it would not take. I suggested 
sedge, and he said, “‘ You try”; and 
it took. A fearful battle followed. 
I was weeded once, but got clear again; 
and all the time Philip, glancing: at 
my rod point, kept saying, “‘ Don’t be 
too hard on him.” At last he got thé 
net under it. The fish weighed 6 lb, 
short, thick, and deep. It is in a glass 
case above me as I write. 

I missed seeing that great fish im 
its familiar spot, but that evening 
another very large one had taken 
over the same place. I fetched Philip, 
but it scorned everything he offered. 
He left it awhile and caught a fish 
in the tail of the pool, which looked 
so small after my six-pounder that 
he wanted to put it back, although it 
weighed 2} Ib. Just as it was getting 
dark a last try at the big fish was 
successful, and that one weighed exactly 
5 lb. 

The river gave more than fish. It 
gave the lazy flight of the heron, its 
eerie cry and sudden swerve when it 
saw you; the swish of flighting wild 
duck; the white owl quartering the 
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meadows by Wheeler’s Pool; and 
the thousand sights and sounds and 
gmells that any chalk stream gives 
and which have been written of by 
many more competent to do so than I. 


_ After many years in distant lands 
[achieved my ambition and acquired 
the fishing rights of the stretch we 
wed to rent whose centre was the 
Mill Pool. Bit by bit I added the 
adjoining meadows and the house 
that overlooked the pool. At first 
all was well, or fairly well; for already 
Ieould see that the river was ailing. 
Some years before, men had come and 
sunk a deep bore into the great chalk 
mange which, like a huge sponge, 
absorbed the winter rains and dis- 
charged them all summer to. the 
springs of the river. The men found 
water in abundance and pumped it 
wer the watershed to an industrial 
town in another river basin. Thus 
the river began to shrink. And the 
town grew and the industries grew 
ad the individual consumption of 
water grew. More bores were sunk, 
more pumps put in, and adits were 
made in the chalk till a thousand 
nillion gallons were being taken. Year 
by year the river wilted more and 
more till it began to go dry in summer 
fat down from its source. 

To meet this shrinkage I tried 
marowing the bed by throwing up 
mumps and planting rushes in the silt 
that formed below. It helped for a 
time, but only for a time. 

As the river grew more stagnant, 
blanket-weed, that foul growth which 
sttles like a cancer on a dying river, 
replaced the lovely weeds of a healthy 
stream. Growing at great speed during 
wery hour of sunlight, it throws off 
tagged masses that roll down-stream 
talf submerged, catch any surviving 
vater-buttercup and drag and hold 
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it under till it suffocates for ack of 
light. 

One July morning I walked down. 
to the Mill Pool before breakfasts 
Looking up the river from the spot 
where the fallen willow had been, 
I saw a sight that will remain with 
me for ever. The whole stretch 
seemed to have blossomed in the 
night with water-lilies. But they were 
not lilies; they were the white bellies 
of fish dead from lack of oxygen. No 
healthy river weed survived to give 
off oxygen during the hours of sun- 
light, and the rotting flannel-weed 
absorbed it day and night. A month 
later the river was dry, and I used to 
walk up the gravel bed because it was 
drier than the dewy grass. Rabbits 
took the place of fish, made holes in 
the banks, and ate the garden produce. 
I netted out five hundred fish that 
still survived in my water and put. 
them back in the river eight miles 
lower down. And I counted 1800 
dead. 

That autumn [I had the town 
rubbish tipped into the dry bed of the 
stretch above the Mill Pool and 
banked it in with willow logs and 
thereby narrowed the bed by half. 
With the winter rains the springs 
broke and the river flowed again. 
I restocked, and fish made their way 
up from below. 

. A few years later, again on a July 
morning, I looked up that reach once 
more and saw that fish were rising 
freely. But I soon saw that they were 
not rising at flies, but at oxygen, 
swimming swiftly in the panic of 
suffocation and coming to the surface 
to gulp air. Fortunately they were 
fewer than formerly. 

Today, anyone looking up that reach 
would see no line of rising trout or 
waving water-buttercup. Instead he 
would see a patch of water almost 
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stagnant, devoid of all signs of life, 
except perhaps a moor-hen. There 
are no fish in that reach today. And 
it would be no use throwing a salmon 
fly into the Mill Pool, for no foaming 
torrent goes through the hatches now. 
Instead there is a tiny trickle, not 
enough to cover the concrete slide. 
And at the Top Pool no semicircle 
of great trout would be seen. There 
is none there. The pool is stagnant ; 
a barbed-wire fence, sagging with 
blanket-weed, runs down the middle 
of it to keep the cattle of either bank 
watered for a few weeks longer after 
the rest of the river has gone dry. 

Every summer now when the rain- 
fall is below average the river dries 
almost to the garden where I played 
as a child and where the Rector’s 
daughter nearly drowned. No Rector’s 
daughter could drown there today, 
even if she wanted to. 

This destruction has been gradual, 
taking more than a quarter of a 
century, so that the plight of the river 
is scarcely noticed by the younger 
generation. Soon there will be none 
lefe that knew it in its health and 
vigour. Nor is the river I have 
described an isolated instance of man’s 
destructive tendencies in the name 
of progress. Half the rivers of southern 
England are in decay, and there is no 
trace left of many that were flourishing 
trout streams when I was a boy. 
Many know this and inquire the 
reason, and those responsible say 
‘drought.’ It is fashionable now to 
attribute most of our ills to drought. 
But drought is not the answer. I 
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have looked up the local rainfa) 
figures for eighty years and the fing 
fifty were drier than the last thirty, 
The true answer is that, although we 
have Conservators and Catchment 
Boards and Water Acts, there is 
no conservation, merely exploitation, 
“Taps must replace wells,” they say, 
And, indeed, it is desirable that they 
should. But by taking thought we 
could have both rivers and water for 
domestic and industrial use, and if 
war forced the necessity upon us, 9 
way of achieving it would be devised, 
We pat ourselves on the back and 
puff out our chests when we have 4 
five-year plan for anything, but no 
one will consider a fifty- or a hundred: 
year plan, which is what our rivers 
need. 

Thus, man being feckless, and 
Governments solely bent on what 
will catch the vote of the many, the 
murmur of the rivers fades as they 
wilt and die, and the voices of the 
few men that cry out for the 
preservation of our rivers remaif 
unheeded. So a generation will arise 
that has never seen a river, and 
children will be taken to see one # 
they are taken to see the sea. No 
doubt, here and there, at certain time 
of year, folk will stop for a while om 
the bridges, as they do here today, 
not to see the great trout feeding on 
the shallows, the blue flash of the 
kingfisher, the wagtail balanced on 4 
stone, the moor-hens and the dab- 
chicks and the water-buttercup m2 
flower, but because the winter bourne 
has begun to flow again. 
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PIOUS PILGRIMAGE. 


BY A. M. G. 


WuaeEn I was a small boy it was my 
mother’s kindly custom to allow me 
a weekly stipend, or perhaps subsidy 
is the better word, of one penny, a 
noble sum in the eyes of a child 
brought up in the thrifty Scots way. 
For with it as the key, a hundred 
portals of enchantment flew open at 
one’s touch. There was, for example, 
the Gate Gastronomic, perhaps the 
most satisfactory of them all, despite 
the fact that its delights were short- 
lived. For, incredible as it may seem, 
my Saturday penny could and did 
buy me a bar of Messrs Fry’s excellent 
cream chocolate and several feet of a 
delicious liquorice confection, known 
to the cognoscenti as ‘ telegraph wires.’ 
Alternatively, the gourmet could ring 
the changes on Soda Lunches, a sherbet 
concoction by which, with the correct 
salivary intermixture (a matter of 
practice and skill), a most gratifying 
epileptic effect could be produced, to 
the alarm of nervous old ladies. 

Then there was the Gate Intellectual. 
One penny could purchase a wide 
range of literature, wherein one met 
with equal facility the bucolic heroes 
of the Wild West and the frolicsome 
young gentlemen of Greyfriars and 
Rookwood. I still think with envy of 
Billy Bunter and his gargantuan feasts, 
generally provided by his fellow- 
scholars, who seemed to be quite 
incapable of profiting by bitter 
experience. 

There was another domain of litera- 
ture which we explored, but which 
had the disadvantage of being fabu- 
lously expensive. Consequently a most 


elaborate system of practical com- 
munism had to b= “vised before we 
could wander in the lurid realms of 
Crime in company of Messrs Dixon 
Hawke and Sexton Blake. These 
sleuths, be it said, ran very much to 
type. From half a match-stick and a 
pungent smell they could deduce the 
most surprising facts, to the confusion 
of the Master Criminal (he always 
lived in Limehouse) and the amaze- 
ment of the thick-headed official police 
from Scotland Yard who were cast, 
without intermission, for the thankless 
réle of singularly obtuse Doctor 
Watsons. 

But as I have hinted, there was a 
high barrier to those gory delights 
and its name was Fourpence. How- 
ever, it was not insurmountable pro- 
vided three like-minded friends agreed 
to contribute to the common good, 
and on occasions the delicate negotia- 
tions were crowned with success. Then 
one hundred smudgy pages became ours 
to be passed from hand to hand until 
they dropped to bits. Hheu fugaces !/ 
What bliss for fourpence ! 

A penny, then, was no inconsider- 
able sum in my hot youth. Sixpence 
was wealth, and a shilling made its 
happy owner a capitalist of the most 
bloated brand whose acquaintance was 
courted and whose popularity vast so 
long as his money held out against the 
assaults of disinterested friends. Pic- 
ture, then, my bliss when a nautical 
uncle presented me with a whole 
half-crown together with a breezy 
caution against making myself sick. 

Actually, I did not. The sum was 

B 
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too vast to be realised, and for a 
space the big coin grew shinier and 
shinier in my pocket in company of a 
pound or two of ‘ bools’ (marbles to 
the Sassenach), assorted bits of string, 
@ broken-bladed knife, and a five- 
centime piece, alleged to be of tre- 
mendous value to any numismatist 
happy enough to discover it in my 
possession. Then came dies ira, a 
peaceful Sunday morning when, albeit 
under protest, I. accompanied my 
mother to church, armed with a penny 
for the collection plate. 

The service ran its wonted course 
and I beguiled my boredom (proh 
pudor!) pleasantly by jingling my 
three coins together, oblivious of the 
maternal frown. Then I fell into a 
reverie, from which I was aroused by 
the arrival of the plate beneath my 
nose. Hastily I plunged into my 
pocket and planked what I thought was 
the penny into the heap of money 
smilingly held out to me by kindly 
Mr M., our esteemed and senior elder, 
Conscious of duty done, I sat back and 
resumed my pleasant occupation amidst 
the awful recesses of my trouser pocket. 

But where was the milled edge of my 
half-crown? Frantically I excavated, 
and there before my horrified eyes lay 
two miserable brown objects. My 
wealth was literally in the bag and 
rapidly receding down the aisle in 
Mr M.’s careful hands. 

Never shall I forget that sinking 
feeling. To cold horror succeeded 
burning rage at life in general and 
blameless Mr M. in particular, and 
with a howl, partly of fury and partly 
of terror, I shot out of the family 
pew like a very high-velocity shell 
and grabbed, after a short pursuit, the 
neat coat-tails of the unconscious 
robber, who was no little surprised 
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thereat, as was the congregation, 
Then authority took a hand, and I wag 
led back to my seat, where I gat 
smouldering with sullen hate for the 
rest of the service. The only scrip. 
tural dictum which made any appeal 
to me in those black hours was that 
referring to the fate which attends 4 
fool and his money. 

But all ended well. To the accom. 
paniment of ministerial jocularity. in 
the vestry, whither I had been haled 
by my mother to apologise for my 
unseemly behaviour, I received back 
my half-crown (despite her passionate 
protests, which I did not second), and 
better still, no one was so tactless a 
to demand my original collection penny 
in lieu thereof. It was, on the balance, 
@ very profitable incident. 


**So much one man.can do 
That does both act and know.” 


The moral of that little tale? Not 
abstruse, I think, being simply that 
out of evil may come good, provided 
always that one grasps the fleeting 
coat-tails either of an elder or of oppor 
tunity. Certainly, this summer, I have 
proved the truth of the adage ; for out 
of a torrid evil has come a great good 
—namely, the fulfilment of an old 
ambition. Q 

Perhaps it was those early readings 
that soon brought satiety with the 
more flashy types of fictional heros 
and created a livelier interest in those 
of flesh and blood. Now, like most of 
us, I have my heroes of history. In 
my pantheon I have engraved some B.: 
shining names, some of which, I fear, 
have an element of incongruity im 
their juxtaposition. Earl Haig stands 
very amiably beside Captain Cook. 
Francis Drake, I am sure, chats easily 
with Nelson and Jervis, and Lord 
Lister must find much in common 
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yith John Knox so far as theology is 
gncerned. I am not so certain about 
yr Secretary Pepys’s place beside 
Yarshal Davout, for effervescent gal- 
jntry found little favour in the stern 
gidier’s eyes. But towering over all 
gre two great figures, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Emperor of the French, and 
His Highness, Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of England. Before these 
wo I stand in breathless admiration. 
To understand greatness one must 
dudy its environment, and to this 
ad, so far as circumstances have 
alowed me, I have followed the 
wivice of the most eminent of living 





nilitary historians and traced the 
footsteps of my twin giants. Note- 
bok in hand, I have stood on the 
feld of Austerlitz; Jena, where the 
Great Captain smashed the iron 
machine of the Frederician era, has 
wn me, as has Leipzig where the 
Master Gunner showed his genius in 
ll flower. On Aspern I have dreamed, 
nd in the brown distances of Spain 
I have traced the ebb and flow of 
mies, and gone a little way to 
Corunna where a Glasgow doctor’s son 
wed his battered division from anni- 
hilation. With mixed feelings I have 
died the ridge of Waterloo, and 
beneath the hushed dome of the 
walides I saw a strange apotheosis. 
On the narrower stage of Britain I 
lave traced the footsteps of another 
featness. A drowsy Sunday on Edge- 
hill introduced me to the battles of the 
livil War. Marston Moor I know, 
ud the fields round Naseby. Farther 
rth, I followed the campaign of 
Yunbar and absorbed the Cromwellian 
right up to Aberdeen and the 
Highland Line. Of all holidays, these 
ve been the richest. 
Thus, in broad outline, do I find 


happiness, and of late I have fulfilled 
yet another of my dreams; for I have 
been so fortunate as to trace the line 
of march of Napoleon’s armies in 
Egypt in 1798, from the beaches o 
Marabit to Cairo, and I ask you to 
accompany me once more on my 
pious pilgrimage. It will not, I hope, 
be without interest. 

Out of evil cometh good. As latest- 
joined member of our staff in Cairo, 
it fell out, as is right and proper, that 
I should remain in that torrid city 
during the summer, what time my 
senior colleagues departed happily to 
the United Kingdom, or, less elabo- 
rately, to the cool shades of Cyprus on 
local leave. Now, as many of my 
readers know, Cairo in the summer is 
no holiday resort ; for summer heat, 
a billion billion flies, and pressure of 
work in a temperature of 100 degrees 
do not make for felicity. However, 
there was nothing for it but to laugh 
heartily, lest one gained the reputa- 
tion of a churlish fellow, a fatal 
happening in my particular job. 

My virtue was rewarded almost at 
onee, an unique occurrence in human 
experience. A kindly friend placed at 
my disposal his lordly car with the 
princely remark that I could look on 
it as my own during his absence in 
England. My transport problem thus 
solved, the week-ends became antici- 
pated joys instead of static purgatories, 

I suppose I am unorthodox in my 
tastes. It would have been easy to 
load my luxurious Lincoln with local 
lovelies and indulge in the traditional 
desert parties and bathing trips. But, 
consumed as I was with my ambition 
to walk in the footsteps of the young 
Bonaparte, I would have repulsed the 
most languorous advances of Mesdames 
Rogers, West, and Lamarr with scorn. 
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Not that these ladies did make any 
advances, but if they had they would 
have reeled back in defeat before my 
historical passion. They might well 
have enjoyed such a piquant and 
unusual experience. 

Thanks, then, to my friend, I spent 
five separate week-ends in forming 
@ picture of the early days of the 
Egyptian campaign—a campaign 
which has been strangely neglected by 
historians. Its literature is small, but 
it is likely that the vastness of the 
Emperor’s subsequent career has 
dwarfed his earlier exploits. Yet the 
1798-1801 period well repays study ; 
for in its execution and indeed in its 
conception we find the seeds of the 
grand strategy that Churchill and 
his military advisers adopted in 1940 
when they dared to denude Britain to 
defend Egypt. Similarly we know 


that Rommel made a very close study 
of the Egyptian adventure and at one 


time contemplated a descent on Alex- 
andria from the sea. Happily, how- 
ever, the Royal Navy shattered any 
such ideas he may have had, and 
changed them into “ Drang nach 
Kanal,” with results we all know. 

In a sense, my journeys were com- 
posite. Tied as I was to a limited 
period, generally from Saturday noon 
until Monday morning, I perforce had 
to follow the line of march in small 
instalments. My first week-end allowed 
me to visit the beach at Alexandria, 
where the army landed, and to follow 
it to Daman-hur, about thirty miles 
inland, until darkness and duty forced 
me to return to Cairo by the excellent 
desert road, built a few years ago by 
the Shell Company. I rarely hurried 
back; for the pleasure of driving on 
@ smooth surface between the rolling 
sand-dunes under the Egyptian moon 
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is one not to be hastily savoured. | Q) 
& more utilitarian basis, the famoy 


Half-way House near the Wag f indi 


Natrun provides a first-class dinny 
and cool drinks at a very moderay 
price, and I was satisfied if I got to 
my Cairene bed before 1 a.m. or gy, 
The following week-end I drove tj 
Daman-hur and worked south, arriving 
eventually by such easy stages at thy {i 
Pyramids battlefield and Cairo itself, 
Naturally, many of my explorations 
were performed on foot ; for the actual 
line of march does not coincide with 
roads suitable for a car, particularly 
when it does not belong to you. i 
was sometimes very hot, but I do not 
regret my sweaty hegira, quite m. 
comfortable as it was at times in th 
full blaze of a mid-summer sun. 
From the purely topographical angle, 
my trips were not particularly inter. 
esting. The landscape is monotonow, 
and the eye looks in vain for the relief 
of rising ground. The rich brown ail, 
product of a million high Niles, hass 
peculiar pungent smell that produce 
@ kind of nausea at times. But som 
I got used to it and ceased to notite 
it to any extent. One thing impress 
me greatly during my modest travel, 
and that was the friendly attitude of 
the rural population of the Delta 
Unlike his urban brother, the fellahee 
showed nothing of the Anglophobis 
which has so frankly been exhibited 
towards the British in the great cities. 
The student and the effendi have m0 
hesitation in insulting a foreigner, 
particularly if he is English, provided 


always that they can “ get away with | ‘aitor 


it.” In a few weeks I became quilt 
an honorary inhabitant of severél 
townships on my route, and sometime 
was greeted with jocular shouts df 
** Abu khartat”’ (Father of maps), @ 
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slusion, I presume, to my habit of 
trying and studying a sheaf of those 
indispensable articles. Anti - British 
feling in the rural parts of Lower 
Egypt was, so far as I could gather, 
non-existent, @ most pleasant change 
fom the atmosphere in the capital. 
That, however, by the way. 

Let us summon the magic carpet of 
imagination and carry ourselves back 
over nearly a century and a half of 
time to a Paris street on the 4th May 
1198. Despite the early hour (it is 
nit yet dawn) there is a bustle outside 
the handsome house of General Bona- 
parte, the conqueror of Italy and 
(ommander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Egypt. ‘The travelling carriages are 
nady, and only the young General 
he is well under twenty-nine) is 
absent from the little group standing 
beside them. Suddenly he emerges, 
his lovely wife on his arm, and the 
mot of uniformed men stiffens to 
attention. There is a cracking of 
whips, a rattle of wheels, and Bona- 
parte has taken the first great step on 
the journey that will lead him to the 
mastery of Europe and finally to an 
iand in the grey wastes of the South 
Atlantic. 

His departure from Paris was a 
closely guarded secret. Only Josephine, 
& few members of the Directory, and 
his three companions—Duroc, later 
to be Grand Marshal of the Palace ; 
Bourrienne, that pearl among secre- 
taries; and Lavalette, one day to be 
Postmaster-General of the Empire, 
Secret Service chief and condemned 
traitor—were aware of it. There is 
tignificance in the unanimity with 
which the General’s friends remarked 
om their leader’s high spirits as the 
tavalcade swayed along the white 
dusty roads to Toulon. 
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For Bonaparte had had a trying 
year. To his dearest project his 
suspicious masters of the Directory 
had turned deaf ears, despite the fact 
that the able Magallon, the republic’s 
Consul in Cairo, had officially reported 
that Egypt was ripe for conquest, so 
sick were her people of misgovernment 
and rapacious oppression by the Mame- 
lukes, that queer caste of military 
adventurers who had the unhappy 
land by the throat. It had been a 
long battle for Bonaparte before he 
gained a grudging consent to his plans, 
@ consent actuated solely by the 
urgent desire of the Directory to get 
him out of France, where bis popularity 
with the fickle inhabitants was growing 
at an alarming pace. 

But the young General cared for 
none of these things. He had his 
ships, his troops, and his staff awaiting 
him at Toulon, and in the burning 
fury of his mind great visions seethed 
and crystallised. France was short of 
food? Be it so. Could not the 
granary of the ancient world supply 
all her needs as it had supplied those 
of Imperial Rome? Trade, a strangle- 
hold on the Suez transit traffic, a 
march on India—the crucible bubbled 
as that incredible brain spun on. 

Towering over all visions, however, 
was one dominant dream: the defeat 
of Britain and the destruction of her 
command of the Middle Sea. “ You 
are,” the General told his cheering 
troops, “a wing of the Army of 
England.” There, in a few words, is 
the genesis of the Egyptian adventure. 

To their credit, be it said, the rulers 
of France had not stinted the expedi- 
tion. Fifty-four ships of war escorted 
280 transports, crammed with 34,200 
of all arms, 1200 horses and 161 guns, 
mostly of field calibre. On the shoul- 
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ders of Admiral Brueys lay the pro- 
digious task of conducting that vast 
armada over 1500 miles of British- 
controlled sea, and right well he per- 
formed his duty. It is not to his 
discredit that he had not to fight his 
way to Egypt. His orders and his 
own sense enjoined him to avoid such 
folly. In the roll of great sea officers, 
Brueys’s name must take a not too 
lowly place. 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
expedition as it straggled out of 
Toulon into the blue Mediterranean on 
the evening of the 18th of May 1798, 
the frigates of the escort on the alert 
for Nelson’s topsails. That has been 
done by abler pens, but a few words 
on the voyage may not be uninterest- 
ing. Twenty-four hours after the main 
body had left, the Commander-in- 
Chief embarked in the Flagship Orient 
with a gay remark that he would be 
violently sea-sick before long; and 
three weeks later, after a tedious and 
vexatious delay off Sardinia, the 
brown stain of Malta smudged the 
summer carpet of the sea. 

The island, her George Cross laurels 
yet far away, fell without a blow to the 
French. Rotted by centuries of ill- 
rule, guarded only fictionally by the 
Knights of St John, the Grand Master, 
de Hompesch, surrendered at once and 
retired to his palace, where he made 
his only contribution te the defence of 
his trust by indulging in an orgy of 
prayers and tears. To a cowed 
assembly of notables of church and 
state, Berthier, perhaps the greatest 
staff officer in history, read out what 
surrender implied. Malta was incor- 
porated in France for ever, her govern- 
ment dissolved, and her treasures 
prizes of war. From her magazines 
poured a stream of ordnance—40,000 
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muskets, cannon, shot and shell, ang 
six hundred tons of good powder, 
Into the gaping maw of the military 
chest went the cathedral plate and 4 
quarter of a million of money. Wel 
might Sucy, Commissary-General, anj 
Esteve, financial adviser to the expedi. 
tion, rub their hands. No wonde, 
too, stout old General Caffarelli, th, 
Chief Engineer, said with a soldierly 
oath as he surveyed the massiy 
fortifications, “‘We were lucky tha 
those opened their gates to us!” 

At dawn on the 19th of June the 
conquerors sailed, leaving behind then 
a High Commissioner and four thousand 
men to hold Malta for France. It wa 
perfect weather. Day after day 4 
steady breeze blew from the north. 
west, mitigating the heat of the mid. 
summer sun. Aboard the packed 
ships the troops paraded and idled = 
is the way in transports in all age, 
and from his stand aft in the flagship 














the Commander-in-Chief smiled at th 
rough jokes that came to his ean 
In the cool evenings, too, he laughel 
with his men at the Rabelaisian play 
they produced under the loom of th 
bellying mass of canvas. Sometims 
he chatted with his coterie of scientists 
—Monge, Nouet, Dupuis, and th 
lovable Marcel, the great Orientalist— 
but usually he read from his wel- 
stocked library, brooding over th 
lives of the great captains of history. 
It was, for the soldiers, a pleasant 
voyage. 

Much otherwise for the Admira. 
Locked in his great cabin an anxiow 
man brooded over his charts, haunted 
by the fear that the hard line of th 
horizon would, at any moment, 


broken by the white squares of Nelson? 


topsails. Nor were his fears withou 
foundation. On the night of 22né 
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93rd June the British fleet passed 
within fifty miles of the French ships. 
It was a very narrow squeak for the 
expedition, crammed as it was in 
cranky transports and guarded by 
escorts manned by half-trained and 
sometimes wholly mutinous crews. 

In the early hours of Ist July came 
journey’s end. The little hamlet of 
Marabit, about four miles west of 
Alexandria, awoke to find a vast array 
of ships on its doorstep and, no doubt, 
with Oriental fatalism, promptly went 
to sleep again. Aboard the flagship 
the astute M. Bracevitch, French 
Consul in Alexandria, made his gloomy 
report to the General and Admiral. 
Curtly he informed his attentive 
listeners of the British battle squad- 
rons in the Levant, the hostility of the 
local potentates, and the absolute 
impossibility of using the port until 
it had been properly surveyed and 
dredged. It was all to no purpose. 
Without hesitation Bonaparte brushed 
his colleagues and their protests aside 
and declared his immediate intention 
of landing on the open beach, pashas 
and pilots notwithstanding. ‘“‘ What 
would you have, gentlemen?” he 
demanded with ill-disguised contempt. 
“Would you have me return to France 
like a whipped cur ? ” 

His decision was breath-taking. 
Pregnant with risk, he decided to 
land as many troops as possible from 
open boats, advance on Alexandria 
by land, seize the city, and throw open 
the port to his heavy ships: Then, 
and then only, would he consider the 
next step. Of such stuff is a great 
man made. 

I have steod on the spot where, on 
@ dark midnight, the Emperor landed. 
A little wind whispered out to sea, 
and I shivered in its chill, as I thought. 
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But perhaps my mind was tuned in 
some psychic way to the emotions 
which burned on that beach so long 
ago. The ancients, we know, held 
that when we think we produce a 
tangible thing. Be that as it may, 
I believe that for a fleeting moment 
I joined that mass of long-dead men 
over the gulf of years. 

Of all military operations, a landing 
from small craft on hostile shores is 
the most hazardous. Fortunately for 
the French, they had not to contend 
with active opposition, but conditions 
were bad enough. As the disembarka- 
tion proceeded, the wind and sea rose 
and many of the boats were swamped, 
drowning their occupants to a man. 
Those reaching the beach in safety 
were unable to face the long pull 
back to the ships, which Brueys, 
with a sailor’s horror of a lee shore, 
had anchored three and a half miles 
out to sea. By 2 a.m. only four 
thousand men had been landed, and 
Bonaparte was greeted by Berthier 
with a long face as he scrambled 
ashore, drenched to the skin. But the 
General would not be swayed. An 
hour later, himself leading on foot, the 
column moved off, and the day was 
not old when Alexandria was im 
French hands at the cost of a few 
dozen casualties, including Kleber, 
commander of the assault force, who 
was unromantically wounded by a 
half-brick. Admittedly, the task had 
not been hard, though a few stout. 
hearts among the inhabitants gave the 
French a little trouble from the house 
tops. The truth is that the city was 
sunk in hopeless decay, its trade at a 
standstill, and its population down to 
less than 10,000 souls. Nevertheless, 
it gave Bonaparte a secure base, and 
in a day or two his heavy ships lay 
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anchored in complete security. Or so 
the High Command thought. The 
Battle of the Nile was very near at 
hand, when Nelson and his band of 
brothers were to read a different 
lesson. 

Nowadays it is difficult to picture 
Alexandria as it must have appeared 
in the late eighteenth century. All 
the ' landmarks, as shown in an old 
map in my possession, have dis- 
appeared, with the exception of the 
forts. The city now resembles a cross 
between a Riviera resort and a rather 
exotic Liverpool, and my wanderings 
produced little of interest except, 
incidentally, a spirited attempt by a 
gentleman of colour to pick my 
pocket near the docks. He was un- 
successful, unlike the most satisfying 
‘haymaker’ which an outraged Scot 
conferred in his right eye. 

It is interesting in these days of 
reconstruction of broken nations to 


study the methods by which Bonaparte 


administered Lower Egypt. Said 
Kerim, the Governor of Alexandria, 
was received with courtesy at Head- 
quarters and had little hesitation in 
swearing allegiance to the French on 
@ copy of the Koran, which had 
been thoughtfully provided by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Army Orders, 
strangely like those of the present day, 
laid down stringent rules to protect 
lives and property and enjoined on all 
ranks the utmost respect for Islam in 
all its manifestations. Indeed, it may 
be said that much of Bonaparte’s 
success with the Egyptians was due 
to his outspoken interest in the teach- 
ings of the Prophet. On at least two 
occasions he announced his imminent 
conversion, but something always inter- 
vened. In his own words, “I was a 
Catholic in Paris, a Mohammedan in 
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Cairo, and I would have been a Hindoo 
in Bombay!” Obviously the young 
General had taken the Apostle’s advicg 
to be all things to all men. It was, 
very astute move in the political 
game, and probably saved much 
bloodshed in the long-run. 

Before me, as I write, lies a most 
interesting document lent to me by 9 
charming Frenchman whose great. 
great-grandfather was an officer of 
engineers with the expedition and 
who settled in the Levant after its 
collapse. It is a copy of the time-table 
for the march on Cairo, which 
began on 4th July. With Napoleonic 
thoroughness the exact distances to 
be covered are detailed, stopping. 
places are carefully described, and 4 
word of warning against ‘ Gippy 
tummy,’ that mild but very unpleasant 
form of dysentery, is given. Th 
heaviest penalties are prescribed for 
looting, and all commanding officers 
are warned that they will be held 
personally responsible for the good 
behaviour of their troops. The copy 
I have is initialled with a large ‘B’ 
in faded ink, presumably as an indica 
tion that Berthier, as Chief of Staff, 
had approved the orders. I would 
like to think it was the General's 
hand, but I doubt it. 

I have followed, as I said, the line 
of march. At El Beida I saw the two 
wells, which the inhabitants thoroughly 
polluted before the French arrived 
and which gave the sappers a blasphem- 
ously busy night before their thirst- 
maddened comrades could drink. 
Daman-hur, where starvation stared 
the army in the face, impressed me not 
at all, and, like my predecessors, I lost 
no time in leaving it. At Shubrakit 
I noted the place where the gallant 
Perree, an officer of ability, fought 4 
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prisk naval engagement on the Nile 
with the flotilla of one Nikola, a 
yersatile Greek in Egyptian service, 
and, ankle-deep in the sand, I trudged 
over miles of waste, marvelling as I 
did that men in heavy uniforms could 
march when I, in shorts and shirt, 
found the flesh an abomination under 
the flail-like blows of the sun. The 
endurance of the common man in all 
ages is an abiding miracle to me, but 
so much depends on his leaders. In 
that, at least, the French soldier of 
1798 was fortunate indeed. For the 
General never lost heart. Starvation, 
heat, disease, enemies, he took them 
in his stride. Incipient mutinies he 
quelled sternly (a full colonel was 
shot for disaffection); less exalted 


grumblers were cajoled and cheered, 
optimists were rewarded, and the regi- 
mental ‘funny men’ praised. The 
moral, he said, is to the physical as 
three is to one. Small wonder that his 
General Staff were loud in their eulogies. 


“Without our little man,” wrote one 
officer, “‘ we were lost. He was our 
strength from start to finish.” Seldom, 
if ever, has a commander received a 
higher testimonial. 

In actual fighting, the desert march 
is devoid of much interest. A few 
Bedouins made sporadic attacks, but 
were easily driven off by the French 
discipline and superior armaments. 
The only battle of note was the famous 
engagement of the Pyramids, which 
hardly deserves to be called that. It 
was illustrative of the medizval idea, 
held with pathetic tenacity by the 
Mamelukes, that the horseman must 
ever be supreme over the foot soldier, 
but under the awe-inspiring masses of 
masonry they found their mistake. 
The French formed square, and re- 
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pulsed the wild cavalry charges of 
their opponents with ease. The 
casualty figures speak for themselves. 
Twelve of the expedition died and 
about the same number were wounded. 
The Mamelukes fled, leaving two 
thousand dead on the sands, and all 
their guns. In addition, over five 
hundred camels and baggage animals 
fell into the hands of the French. 
Egypt had to wait for another century 
and a half before she saw a similar 
victory. It came in the Western 
Desert when Wavell shattered, at 
comparatively trifling cost, the legions 
of the New Rome. 

Six days later, on 27th July, the 
young conqueror made his formal 
entry into Cairo. Four infantry divi- 
sions received him with appropriate 
honours, while a depressed bevy of 
civic and religious notables surrendered 
the keys of the city. Suavely, the 
General promised to respect Islam 
and all law-abiding men, and to the 
cheers of the fickle population he rode 
slowly through the roaring streets to 
his official residence in the palace of 
Elfi Bey, a gentleman who had decided 
to worship in the highest tradition 
of Egyptian statesmanship, the rising 
sun. It amused me to discover that 
the site of the palace is now occupied 
by Shepheard’s Hotel. 

That night the occupation, which 
was to last three years, began. In a 
few weeks Nelson was to shatter the 
French fleet at Aboukir, and cut off 
the expedition for good from its 
native land. But it was not until the 
“Steady British infantry,” in For- 
tescue’s fine phrase, landed in Egypt 
that the invader’s grip on her throat 
was broken. As ever, Britain had saved 
Europe by her example and exertions. 
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UNSUNG WARRIORS. 


BY LIEUT,-COLONEL M, C. A, HENNIKER, D.S,0., 0.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


A BATMAN, according to tradition, 
is one who battens on the rations of 
his master. From this one might 
suppose that a batman is a parasite in 
military society, Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He is an 
essential part of army life, For, until 
an officer takes unto himself a wife, 
his batman is the most important 
person in his universe. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the colonel, or the 
adjutant has but a trifling effect 
upon a young officer’s life compared 
with that of his batman. If he has a 
good batman he is woken at the proper 
time in the morning: he finds his 
boots polished and his belt clean. 
When he draws his sword he does not 
find it rusted to its scabbard. When 
he goes to Ascot he finds his top-hat 
ironed, a carnation fixed in his button- 
hole, and “a spare one, sir, in case 
you might ’appen to be needin’ it.” 

In over twenty years of peace and 
war I have been served by a splendid 
succession of batmen, grooms, and 
drivers. They pass across my memory 
like actors on a stage. 

The first batman I had was a sandy- 
haired, wiry little man at the Shop. 
Like all the batmen there he was an 
ex-soldier. He had been a horse- 
gunner and had a skill with leather 
and a love of horses that vied with 
each other for perfection. ‘‘ When 
the ’orse throws up ’is ’ead, sir, and 
flecks yer with foam from ‘is mouth, 
it ain’t no good jobbing the reins. It 
only ’urts ’is mouth an’ makes ’im do 
it worse. And wot’s more, sir, it 
redooses yer to the level of the beasts.” 


A Gentleman Cadet could hardly want 
a better piece of advice for the conduct 
of life. 

As a side-line Ashby—for that was 
his name—was a professional boxer, 
One Saturday evening he fought and 
beat a much younger man—the son of 
one of the other batmen, Nobby Clark 
by name. He received a ‘ purse ’ ard 
a silver fish-slice in a case. Nobby 
Clark was indignant. “Fight!” he 
said, “’e can’t fight. Why, if ’e’d 
fought my old woman last night 
instead of my little boy ’e’d ’ave been 
smashed into a fair jelly.” I never 
met Mrs Nobby, but she must have 
been a formidable person ; for Nobby 
was a burly six foot two and could lift 
@ portmanteau easily in one hand. 

In the first days at the Shop, Ashby 
used to draw my equipment from the 
Quartermaster’s stores and bring it to 
my room. ‘‘’Ere you are, sir,” he 
used to say. ‘More presents from 
the Christmas tree. Just like Farver 
Christmas I am.” 

His cheery face and good humour 
were a tonic in the dark mornings of 
Woolwich. “ Lovely morning again 
today, sir,” was a common awakening; 
“‘ Pea soup fog outside, sir, and freez- 
ing like ’ell. All the pipes is froze up 
they are. But ’ere’s a drop of ‘ot 
water for shiving.” With that he 
would plant a bucket of steaming 
water by the washstand and a cup of 
tea by my bed. The latter was against 
all the rules and he provided it at his 
own expense. It was a sad day that 
I bade him farewell and went into the 
great outside world without him. 
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The next notable character was a 
Pathan called Sher Ali. He thrust 
himself into my household in Peshawar. 
His place in life was to tell me Pushtu 
stories, for I was learning the language. 
He told them well, but they are not 
fit for publication; not because he 
had a vulgar mind, but because Pushtu 
is a broad language in which a spade 
is called a spade. He had a fair com- 
plexion, ginger hair, and remarkable 
eyes. When he opened them wide and 
rolled them, as he often did, the 
whites were visible all round the iris. 
He had a great sense of fun and was 
usually laughing. He was not popular 
with the other officers’ bearers and was 
referred to by them as “that Pathan.” 

At the time I had a sleek, efficient 
bearer who moved with catlike tread 
and who disapproved of my bachelor 
comfort with its puppies, saddlery, 
polo sticks, and other junk strewn 
about my room. He was jealous of 
the time Sher Ali spent with me, 
telling stories as I fumbled in a 
dictionary to follow them. It was 
perhaps lucky that the bearer’s late 
master and his wife returned to India 
and asked for his services. 

Sher Ali was thereafter installed as 
bearer. He had no clue to his duties. 
The first crisis came when he told me 
casually that there seemed to be no 
buttons on the cuffs of a stiff shirt. 
It was only then that it transpired 
that he had sent a pair of gold cuff- 
links to the wash. Sher Ali departed 
into the night swearing to kill the 
dhobi if the links were not produced. 
The dhobi was an honest man and the 
links were found. 

All the other bearers hoped the links 
would vanish, and “that Pathan” 
with them. They disapproved of his 
useemly mirth. When waiting at 
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table in the Mess he used to join in 
the laughter with loud guffaws, al- 
though he could not understand a word 
of English. When everyone else was 
laughing it seemed to him a pity not 
to laugh too. One evening a distin- 
guished person dined with us and in- 
advertently allowed his horn-rimmed 
glasses to slip off his nose into his 
plate. Sher Ali quite disregarded the 
discreet way the subalterns turned 
their gaze aside. He dug me in the 
ribs from behind my chair, pointed, 
and laughed aloud. 

But he did not like being laughed at 
himself. My only household crockery 
was a tea-set. This consisted of a tray, 
a tray-cloth, mug, teapot, and milk 
jug. The edges of the tray had dropped 
off with wear, the teapot was a red 
enamel one with a few black scars, 
and the mug was cracked. The milk 
jug was an old milk bottle with a 
wooden plug in the top. Sher Ali 
came to me almost in tears one day, 
imploring me to buy a new set. It 
had always seemed all right to me, 
but apparently the other bearers used 
to laugh at him as he carried it from 
the kitchen to my room. I told him 
to buy a new set, which he did—a 
gaudy china affair—and thereafter he 
used to balance it level with his ear on 
his upturned palm like a waiter at the 
Savoy. 

When the Mohmands gave trouble 
in 1933 and the Peshawar Brigade 
went to quell them, Sher Ali was 
delighted. “‘ The tribesmen,” he said, 
“will become heroes, the sahibs will 
get medals, and everyone will be 
happy.” My job in this expedition 
was road-making and I supervised the 
work of gangs of coolies. They re- 
ceived good pay but did poor work. 
I chanced to mention this to Sher Ali, 
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and he said: “‘ How can you expect 
them to work hard by day when they 
spend the whole night shooting into 
the camp ?” 

That was an exaggeretion of the 
shooting, which was, in fact, only 
sporadic, The first time it happened 
I was orderly officer and our company 
was the brigade reserve in case any- 
thing happened. Filled with youthful 
zeal I jumped from my bed, lit a 
lantern, and hurried to the assembly 
area. Quite a number of bullets seemed 
to arrive, but it was not till Sher Ali 
sprang upon the lantern and put it 
out that I realised it was the target. 
As Sher Ali said, “It’s great fun 
shooting at a lantern, for you can tell 
when you’ve hit it,” 

Sher Ali, apart from having every 
Pathan’s knowledge of fighting, had 
seen service in World War I. He had 
been in a Sapper and Miner Company 
in Iraq and he claimed to have been 
the chosen orderly of a ‘‘ Padre Sahib.” 
The latter apparently always addressed 
Sher Ali as “‘ You bloody man Ginger.” 
This seemed a strange address for a 
padre to use. It was a long time 
before I discovered that ‘“‘ Padre 
Sahib ”’ was the best Sher Ali could do 
to pronounce an English name. 

** Padre Sahib” was not a padre at 
all, but a company officer who later 
made a name for himself in the P.W.D. 
We invited him to dinner as the guest 
of honour at the Mess after he had 
received a K.C.I.E. It was a formal 
occasion. We were all lined up to 
greet him in suitable array with the 
colonel in front, in the anteroom. 
The doors were flung open and the 
great man entered. Before anyone 
could intervene, Sher Ali rushed up to 
him, shook him warmly by the hand, 
and reminded him of old times. Our 
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guest had not got his ‘ K ’ for nothing, 
He was a truly great man. He wm. 
membered Sher Ali and they cracked 
some splendid Pushtu jokes together, 

When I left India I bought Sher Ajj 
@ small patch of land near his home, 
Whether it is now in the hands of the 
moneylenders I do not know. But 
I expect I soon shall; for as I write 
I am on the verge of return to that 
country and Sher Ali will no doubt 
hear of my arrival on the bush tele. 
graph and will be there to meet me. 

Returned to England, I became 
king of a fort near Gravesend. Here 
I reigned in solitary splendour with 
about one hundred men and occasion. 
ally another subaltern for company, 
Except for the cook the population 
was a shifting one. The cook was 4 
very old soldier. He had over twenty 
years’ service and claimed to have 
cooked for the late Lord Cavan in 
World War I. He was a wizard cook 
and he worshipped his cooking with 
almost religious fervour—so did we. 
But he drank like a fish, and the 
drunker he was the better he cooked. 
There was good shooting in those 
parts, and whenever I brought home 
any game he used to say: “ You just 
ask the colonel to dinner, sir. Smasb- 
ing dinner I'll give him and he'll 
make you @ captain in no time.” 

I flatter myself that the events were 
not connected but I did become & 
captain about then and went to Alder- 
shot as adjutant, where I shared 4 
civilian servant with Robin, the-R.E. 
adjutant of another division. Robin 
and I used to refer to our servant as 
“old Sibley,” for he was a wizened, 
elderly man with a face like a walnut. 
The colonel called him “ young Sibley,” 


for his father had been a mess waiter — 
for many years before him. Sibley 
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was of the salt of the earth. What he 
did not know about officers was not 
worth knowing. ‘ Well, it’s like this, 
sir,” he once said. “If I don’t turn 
the adjutant out properly he goes on 
parade in a bad temper, sir. (Yes, sir, 
you might too.) And then he’s rude 
to everyone and tears strips off them 
all, and then he comes back to the 
Mess in the hell of a rage, sir, and 
curses me into heaps, sir. One way 
and another, sir, as I was telling my 
missus only last night, it’s much better 
to get the adjutant out of bed the 
proper side. Much better, sir, I 
assure you!” 

Robin was a gay spark and used 
to go for complicated leaves. Sibley 
used to do his packing on the vaguest 
instructions. 

“Look, old Sibley,” Robin would 
say. “I’m going sailing, and then 
I'm going up to London and want to 
look snappy. Perhaps there will be 
dancing ; then I expect to get a day’s 
cubbing, and after that I shall probably 
come back on a motor-bike. You 
might just pack up a few things.” He 
would then present Sibley with a 
minute attaché-case. Old Sibley 
knew the form perfectly. In due time 
he would pop his head into Robin’s 
office and say: ‘‘ Everything packed 
up, sir. All in the car, and the car’s 
in front of the Mess.” It was not till 
Robin got to his destination that he 
would find he had at least three trunks 
and two suitcases. But nothing was 
ever forgotten. 

My method of packing was to put 
out my things on the bed and leave it 
to Sibley. He used to remember all 


the things I forgot. I thought it was 
my own genius till Sibley went on his 
summer holiday and someone else 
looked after me. 
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It so happened that during this time 
I was invited to stay the night at the 
home of a fabulously wealthy widow. 
I put out my things, and while I was 
on parade Sibley’s substitute packed 
them. 

Arrived at my destination a chauffeur 

took away my car and a footman my 
suitcase. Champagne cocktails flowed 
like water, and it was filled with 
elation that I went to bath and dress 
for dinner. In the room next mine 
was a very deaf peer of the realm. 
He looked, and was, the epitome of 
Edwardian fashion, with charming 
manners and old-world courtesy. Be- 
cause of his deafness he had missed my 
name and thought I was a son of the 
house. 
As I was dressing I found I had no 
waistcoat. Still running on alcohol 
I rang a bell. An obsequious footman 
appeared, to whom I explained my 
difficulty. 

“Very good, sir,” he said. “I’m 
Lord X.’s man next door. His Lord- 
ship has two waistcoats and he’ll lend 
you-one. Which will you have, black 
or white ?” 

“ White,” I replied, thinking of my 
tail-coat. Shortly afterwards there 
was a knock on my door. Lord X., his 
hair ruffled from his bath and wearing 
a dressing-gown, put his head inside 
the door. His false teeth were pre- 
sumably still on his dressing-table, for 
it was with difficulty I understood him 
to say: “I say, my boy, you’re one 
of the household. Do they wear 
white or black waistcoats here ? ” 

** White,” I replied confidently, dis- 
playing the one I wore. In two 
minutes I was down in the drawing- 
room, ignoring the anxious looks of 
our hostess as she thought of the 
dinner spoiling while the principal 
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guest was still upstairs. At long last 
the noble lord appeared, very self- 
conscious in a black waistcoat—the 
only black one in the room. 

Next morning I departed and never 
heard if he discovered who had his 
white one. 

Sibley returned from his holiday 
shortly after this and Hitler started 
World War II. Sibley was too old for 
military service, but had it been 
possible he would have put on a battle- 
dress (a form of dress he considered 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman) 
and come with us. 

Luckily my groom was a serving 
soldier, and he offered to ‘bat’ for 
me. He was a small dark-eyed man 
of Welsh extraction, but had lived all 
his life in Surrey. He was an inde- 
pendent type and fond of horses. 
I used to tell him on Sundays where 
we should be hunting during the week ; 
and he used, unaided, to organise 
railway horse-boxes, stabling in farm- 
houses, or whatever expedient was 
necessary for distant meets. I have 
always found this with grooms. If 
master is prepared to tolerate one or 
two failures in the early stage the 
groom soon learns how to organise the 
whole business. Failures then become 
rare, and, because of: the trouble it 
saves, master gets much more hunting 
than if he has to do it all himself. 
“Oh yes, sir,” he used to say. ‘‘ We 
must go out on Wednesday. Mr So- 
and-so has had twenty days’ hunting 
on Starlight and we’ve only had nine- 
teen. We must do better than him.” 

By 9th September my own mare 
was disposed of, King George’s horses 
went to the Remount Depot, and 
Price installed himself as batman. He 
picked up the work quickly, though 
I am afraid I was more bother to 
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him than the horses had ever been, 
We sailed for France and he sooq 
gained the reputation of being the 
best sapper batman in the division, 
He was very scornful of my under. 
clothes, which, like all bachelors’, werg 
in rags, and he quickly fitted me out 
with the best pieces from my brother 
officers’ wardrobes. 

This predatory habit was an anxiety 
—especially when he started furnish. 
ing my room in a French miner's 
cottage with the neighbours’ household 
gods. But he won the hearts of the 
French, who used to call. him “ Mon- 
sieur Tommy.” Among the hearts he 
won was that of the miner’s daughter, 
This reinforcement of the Entente 
Cordiale was broken by the beginning 
of the blitzkrieg. 

The first night that we were within 
artillery range of the enemy Price 
dug me a refuge in the tarmac drive of 
a Belgian country home where we had 
our H.Q. When asked why he chose 
to hew his way through tarmac he 
replied that it seemed a pity to spoil 
the lawn: memories, presumably, of 
lawn meets. 

During the battle I was given com: 
mand of a company and the colond 
would not let me take Price, so I had 
to start life afresh in strange sur- 
roundings. But the event proved the 
beginning of an association that lasted 
five years. The company was & 
Lancashire territorial one, and the 
driver allotted to me was named Howe. 
He was @ lean, cocky Lancashire lad 
with the voice of George Formby and 
the mind of Sam Weller. 

Our first introduction was near Lille. 
We motored down a pavé road with 
troops halted along it under the trees. 
Something about the tyres made the 
treads on the pavé whine like a diving 
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Stuka. The troops, 


having been 
pombed steadily for- several days, 
heard the sound and dived for the 
ditches without waiting to see its 
source. We, in the truck, could not 
hear our own noise, but, seeing the 
troops jump for cover, I scanned the 


sky anxiously. There was nothing 
there and I reassured Howe. ‘ They 
muss be daft,” was his only comment. 
Thereafter my batman was appointed 
jim-crow, and did yeoman service in 
spite of Howe’s prediction that he 
“wasn’t fit to be the rear-gunner on a 
camel.”’ 

Howe was a bus:driver by profession 
and drove a Liverpool Corporation 
bus. He longed to return to “ bus 
practice.” Apparently in a bus com- 
pany the vehicles are serviced and 
repaired by a special gang and the 
drivers are only required to drive, or 
change a wheel if there is a puncture 
on the road. This is not quite the 
army plan, where the driver has to 
do a daily maintenance task as well 
as drive. Howe always disapproved 
strongly of maintenance, though he 
did it thoroughly. His long suit was 
driving; and all the five years he 
drove me we never suffered a scratch 
from another vehicle or gate-post. 
He enjoyed the great gift of being able 
to remember the way and to remember 
milages. Having once found a route 
with a map he could retrace his steps. 
Whenever we went to a place for a 
second time, Howe always knew when 
we ought to start to get there on time. 

His undaunted spirit with punctures 
was truly amazing. It’ made no 
matter whether it were a freezing 
Yorkshire moor or a blazing African 
desert ; if a wheel had to be changed 
or @ puncture mended he set to work 
with jacks, wrenches, tyre levers, and 
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so on. He never lost heart and never 
ceased to despise my puny efforts to 
help him. 

The batman, jim-crow or rear- 
gunner was @ dark-haired burly fellow 
called White. He, too, came from 
Liverpool, but he was a less forth- 
coming type. It was some time before 
he adopted me and my possessions. 
But when he did, he took complete 
charge. ‘“‘ Shall we be wearing the 
Sam Browne belt, sir ?”’ was the kind 
of proprietary remark he used to make. 

It was a tremendous wrench in 1941 
leaving that company of Lancashire- 
men to go to the 1st Airborne Division. 
It was lessened to some extent by 
White and Howe volunteering to come 
too. When I found it necessary to 
learn parachuting, they both qualified. 
In exercises we all three jumped from 
the same plane, and within a few 
minutes of landing White would be 
offering me a whisky-and-soda with 
the solemnity one might expect at a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet. 

One of the greatest events was 
when Their Majesties the King and 
Queen visited the division and White 
was detailed by the mess sergeant to 
take round the vegetables at lunch- 
time. I have no doubt that now, in 
their clubs and pubs in Liverpool, the 
occasion is embroidered out of all 
recognition. 

The British soldier is the best 
nomad in the world. In the olive 
groves of Africa and the vineyards of 
Italy White and Howe always seemed 
to make me a home from home in less 
time than it takes to describe it. 
There always seemed to be a tin of 
‘compo ’ tea or a few eggs somewhere 
in the car to improve the occasion. 

Back again in England at Christmas 
1943 they both got married. White 
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married a London girl and Howe a 
farmer’s daughter from Lincolnshire. 
“Nun of that lipstick or nonsense, 
sir,’ he said. ‘And to taste the 
bread she makes is a real treat.” 

Both were devoted to the Ist Air- 
borne Division ; its comradeship and 
discipline were compelling. Perhaps 
it was their wives, but when in 1944 
I left to join an infantry division in 
France they both came too. (Wives 
seldom appreciate parachuting as a 
hobby in husbands.) 

In the 43rd Infantry Division a new 
eharacter came into our small orbit— 
Lance-Corporal Bancroft, the wireless 
operator in my light armoured car. 
Bancroft was the son of a small East 
London merchant. He wore horn- 
rimmed glasses and could do short- 
hand and typing. His job was to 
work the wireless set in the boot of the 
car. He had a wretched time. Cooped 
up inside the car he could see nothing, 
and had continually to fiddle with knobs 
and switches, writing down messages or 
hammering them out on a Morse key. 

When the sappers were bridging and 
I was watching them, Howe and 
Bancroft used to sit for hours on end 
in the freezing inside of the car. Howe 
consoled himself with ‘ Western’ 
thrillers—the war itself was not thrill- 
ing enough apparently—but Bancroft 
had to glue his attention to the wire- 
less. I always used to try to leave 
the car somewhere reasonably safe. 
But on one occasion the area was 
heavily shelled: When I returned, 
the house behind which the car was 
parked was ablaze and the ground 
pock-marked with craters. Appar- 
ently as each shell passed over, 
Bancroft had ducked. Howe said 
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Bancroft had been “ bowing like g 
mandarin.” But he had kept a 
perfect wireless log and Howe had 
improved the occasion by looting a 
cockerel from a hen-house, killing and 
plucking it. The inside of the car wag 
full of feathers. 

Howe was a great raconteur and this 
event lost nothing in the telling. It 
rivalled his accounts of Alamein and 
Taranto. Howe and I were not 
present at Alamein, but that was a 
detail. At Taranto no shot was fired, 
though from Howe’s account one 
might suppose it was something like 
the Charge of the Light Brigade. A 
foreign language was no obstacle to 
his story-telling, and a Dutch house. 
hold with whom we lived in the winter 
of 1944 were thrilled by the stirring 
tales. When I revisited the place 
recently they all asked after White, 
Bancroft, and “‘ Howe von Alamein 
und Taranto.” 

Happily for these warriors they 
were all demobbed in 1945, but not 
before they had done a young lady 
and me the honour of attending our 
wedding in England. They and Sibley 
attended in force. Their share in the 
success of the occasion was unspecta- 
cular but characteristic. For when 
my wife inspected my trousseau she 
was as surprised as I was to find how 
many of the shirts, vests, and socks 
bore the names of Howe and White. 

As the years roll by and we all 
fade into total obscurity I should like 
to feel that these men are not for- 
gotten. And even if this paper merely 
serves to refresh in the mind of the 
reader the memory of his own stout 
henchmen it will not have been written 
in vain. 
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BERENICE AND BEYOND. 


BY G. W. MURRAY. 


** The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the East. 
Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast.” 


In January 1925 the site of ancient 
Berenice was totally deserted and only 
a few pottery-covered mounds by the 
lapping waters of Foul Bay com- 
memorated the former bustling acti- 
vity of this queenly named seaport. 
Calm reigned on the sea and quiet on 
the shore, but a very stormy horizon 
appeared in the south-east where five 
monstrous fingers of the aptly named 
Pentadactylus gesticulated at a cloudy 
sky. 

The trade from this Berenice, founded 
about 270 B.c., was at first down the 
Red Sea to ports in Southern Arabia 
and Somaliland, the ‘Punt’ of the 
Pharaohs, where its ships exchanged 
cargoes with others from India and 
the Far East. According to the 
anonymous author of ‘The Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea’ (himself con- 


' jectured to be a merchant of Berenice), 


the exports to the Horn of Africa 
were :— 


‘““ Undressed cloth made in Egypt 
for the barbarians ; robes from Arsinoe 
(Suez); cloaks of poor quality dyed 
in colours; double-fringed linen 
mantles ; many articles of flint glass 
and others of murrhine made in 
Diospolis (Thebes); and mountain 
copper which is used for ornament and 
in cut pieces instead of coin; sheets 
of soft copper, used for cooking 
utensils and cut up for bracelets and 
anklets for the women; iron which is 
made into spears used in their wars 
and against the elephants and other 
wild beasts. Besides these, small axes 
are imported and adzes and swords ; 


copper drinking cups, round and 
large; a little coin for those coming 
to the market ; wine of Laodicea and 
Italy, not much ; olive oil, not much ; 
for the King (of Abyssinia) gold and 
silver plate made after the fashion of 


the country ; and for clothing, mili 
tary cloaks and thin coats made of 
skin, of no great value.”’ 


In return for these the ships brought 
back to Egypt: ivory and tortoise- 
shell and rhinoceros horn; cinnamon, 
frankincense and myrrh; “slaves of 
the better sort”; and, in the very 
early days, elephants for the wars of 
the Ptolemies. These came at first 
from ‘‘ Ptolemais of the Beast Hunts,” 
now ’Aqiq, “ a little market town from 
which the hunters started for the 
interior.” The Beasts were no doubt 
caught very young, and, in order to 
give them the shortest possible sea 
journey, they were disembarked at 
Berenice and marched thence by very 
easy stages through the desert to the 
Nile. 

Almost certainly they did not follow 
the cleared track for its whole 230 
miles to Coptos, but shortened their 
journey by diverging from it near the 
station of Phylacon, the ‘ Guard 
House,’ whose ruins may be seen in 
Wadi Duwaiq and marching down 
to the Nile valley at Idfu. Confirma- 
tion of this is given by an inscrip- 
tion at El-Kanayis by a carpenter, 
Dorion, commemorating his safe return 
from an elephant-hunting expedition. 
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Dorion gives a picture of his elephant, 
@ sardonic mischievous-looking animal. 

For the Beasts’ sea-trip special 
boats were constructed, and a letter, 
written in 226 s.c. from Berenice to 
people at a southern station, reassures 
them that, although the ‘ elephant 
carrier ’ which was on its way to them 
has sunk, yet a new one is ready for 
launching, which will be sent to them 
directly full of corn. 

The third Ptolemy got elephants 
through Adulis,) as an _ inscription 
there used to testify. By the time of 
his successor 73 African elephants 
had been collected at Memphis, and 
in 217 B.c. they were matched in 
battle against 102 Indian elephants 
belonging to Antiochus the Great at 
Rafa on the Palestine frontier. The 
result was disappointing. Victory 
went indeed to Ptolemy IV., but the 
credit was due to the steadiness of his 
infantry phalanx and not to the 
elephants, who stampeded through the 
ranks of their own army. 

Yet the set-back did not put an end 
to the elephant hunts. Later in the 
same reign, two commanders, Lichas 
and Charimortus, are recorded as 
leading expeditions to the Elephant 
Coast. They went farther afield than 
their predecessors, and the memory of 
their voyages lasted long; for, two 
centuries later, we find Strabo men- 
tioning them as setting up pillars and 
altars on the Somali coast, and he 
speaks of “the hunting ground of 
Lichas where elephants dig for water 
with their tusks when the rainpools 
dry up.” 

More than elephants and spices 
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came in through Berenice. From the 
mist-clad Isle of St John, fifty miles 
out to sea, the first specimens of what 
Pliny called ‘ topazes,’ but we ‘ peri- 
dots,’ were brought ashore for the 
Queen after whom the port was 
named. Of these the contemporary (?) 
author of the Book of Job had a high 
opinion, since he names them in the 
same breath with rubies, but a higher 
one of wisdom. 


** Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies ; 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it.” 


About the time of the Roman 
occupation of Egypt,? a Greek pilot 
called Hippalus discovered how to 
use the south-west summer monsoon 
and lay a straight course for India 
across the Arabian Sea without coast- 
ing round by the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. In the following winter the 
north-east monsoon helped the return, 
and so the round voyage to India and 
back could be accomplished in a single 
year. A great increase in trade 
followed and Strabo says, without 
mentioning Hippalus :— 

“*In earlier times not so many as 
twenty vessels would dare to traverse 
the Arabian Gulf far enough to get a 
peep outside the straits (of Bab el- 
Mandeb), but, at the present time, 
even large fleets are dispatched as far 
as India and the extremities of Ethio- 


pia, from which most valuable cargoes 
are brought to Egypt.” 


From India came diamonds and 
sapphires ; pearls and turquoise ; lapis 
lazuli, agate, and carnelian; cotton, 
muslin, and silk ; nard and spikenard ; 
pepper and sugar. To secure these 
treasures, “companies of archers are 





1 Now Zula in Annesley Bay south of Massawa. 
* Strabo (xvii. 1, 13), writing in a.p. 24, implies that this increase in trade took place after 
the death of Ptolemy Auletes in 51 3.c. Hippalus is mentioned by Pliny, ‘ Natural History,’ 


vi. 26, and by the ‘ Periplus,’ 57. 
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carried on board the vessels, since 
these seas are greatly infested by 
pirates.” 

When the Ptolemaic fleets were in, 
there must have been a noisy thriving 
bazaar at Berenice, something like 
that at Berbera in 1848. 


“The annual fair is one of the most 
interesting sights on the coast, if only 
from the fact of so many different and 
distant tribes being drawn together 
for a short time, to be again scattered 
in all directions. Before the towers of 
Berbera were built, the place from 
April to the early part of October was 
utterly deserted, not even a fisherman 
being found there; but no sooner 
did the season change than the inland 
tribes commenced moving down to- 
wards the coast and preparing their 
huts for their expected visitors. Small 
craft from the ports of Yemen, anxious 
to have an opportunity of purchasing 
before vessels from the Gulf could 
arrive, hastened across, followed about 
a fortnight later by their larger 
brethren from Muscat, Sur and Ras 
el-Kheima, and the valuably freighted 
Bagalas from Bahrein, Basra, and 
Graen. Lastly the fat and wealthy 
Banian traders from Porbandar, 
Mandvi, and Bombay rolled across in 
their clumsy Kotias and with a for- 
midable row of empty ghee jars slung 
over the quarters of their vessels, 
elbowed themselves into a permanent 
position in the front tier of craft in 
the harbour and by their superior 
capital, cunning, and influence soon 
distanced all competitors. 

During the height of the fair Ber- 
bera is a perfect Babel in confusion 
as in language; no chief is acknow- 
ledged and the customs of bygone 
days are the laws of the place. Dis- 
putes between inland tribes daily arise 
and are settled by the spear and the 
dagger, the combatants retiring to the 
beach at a short distance from the 
town in order that they may not 
disturb the trade. Long strings of 
camels are arriving and departing 
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day and night escorted by women 
alone until at a distance from the 
town, and an occasional group of 
dusty and travel-worn children marks 
the arrival of the slave Cafila from 
Harrar. ...” 


“By the end of March the fair is 
nearly at an end and craft of all 
kinds, deeply laden and sailing in 
groups of three or four, commence 
their homeward journey. The Suri 
boats are generally the last to leave 
and by the last week in April Berbera 
is again deserted, nothing being left 
to mark the site of a town lately 
containing 20,000 inhabitants beyond 
the bones of slaughtered camels and 
sheep and the framework of a few 
huts which is carefully piled on the 
beach in readiness for the coming year. 
Beasts of prey now take the oppor- 
tunity to approach and in April last 
year, but a week after the fair had 
ended, I observed three ostriches 
quietly walking on the beach.” ? 


Berenice, too, must have been for 
the most part deserted out of its 
season, which, according to Pliny, 
ended with the departure of the fleets 
for India at the rising of the Dogstar 
on the first of August “or else 
immediately after.”” Now, in 1925, 
not even an ostrich came down to 
meet us. 

Even at its most prosperous, Bere- 
nice could hardly have been as grand 
as, say, Daraw, a desert port of today. 
Except for the temple of Sarapis, 
there was not a substantial building 
in the town, and even that was very 
small, only 100 feet by 40, built of 
the soft crumbly coral of the neigh- 
bourhood. The rest of the town was 
made up of about a thousand hovels, 
with rubble walls only two or three 
feet high, now overwhelmed in sand, 





1 * Pliny,’ vi. 26. 


2 Lieut. Cruttenden, quoted by Sir Richard Burton in ‘ First Footsteps in East Africa’ 


408-410. 
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but which must once have been com- 
pleted with poles and matting roofs. 

From the floor of the temple I 
gathered some copper nails and out- 
side it a chip of obsidian, a stone 
foreign to Egypt.’ Coins of Con- 
stantius, A.D. 337, gave the town a life 
of at least six hundred years. Among 
the sherds there was a fair proportion 
of glass to earthenware, thus confirming 
the existence of the trade in “ glass- 
ware from Thebes.” Bones and hair 
of oxen were frequent among the 
rubbish. 

For the desertion of the site the 
reason is not far to seek: there is no 
water supply. Owing to this, it must 
have been very difficult to maintain 
any large population or garrison in 
Berenice itself. But, at Kalalat, five 
miles to the south-west, we found a 
rectangular hydreuma, 80 yards square, 
with a central well, 100 feet in dia- 
meter and pitched with rubble. This 
was nearly filled in. But it must once 
have been very large and deep and 
almost certainly was the chief source 
of supply for Berenice. Three gazelles 
were grazing in the hollow at the 
moment of our arrival and off they 
dashed, pursued by our dog Tiglath. 

Eight miles farther on we came to 
the well-preserved, but empty, town 
of Shenshef, whose houses lined both 
sides of a ravine in the foothills above 
the coastal plain. Water, salt but 
drinkable, lay in a great pool below 
the site. Yet there was a surprising 
lack of vegetation, so much so that 
the Bedouin are accustomed to drive 


their flocks to the water from a dis- - 


tance and make no use of the site. 
That, of course, had contributed to 
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the preservation of the town, whose 
houses were so clean and tidy that 
I took up my abode in one of them 
for a week. 

To account for the existence of 
Shenshef is difficult. There are neither 
quarries nor mines; no slag-heaps 
nor the millstones for grinding quartz 
which are so abundant at other water 
sources in the Eastern Desert. Nor is 
there any ground which might have 
been cultivated. Nor, to abandon the 
temporal for the spiritual, is there any 
temple or shrine to act as focus for 
pilgrimage. 

The potsherds are not plentiful, so 
the town was not occupied for long, 
and I was forced to the conclusion 
that it had probably served as a 
winter station for the people of Bere- 
nice. Imprisoned between rocky hills, 
Shenshef must have been an w- 
pleasant place in hot weather. But 
in cold, it may well have been preferred 
to Berenice, where fresh water had 
to be brought from Kalalat and where 
the absence of building stone com- 
pelled the inhabitants to live in 
matting huts. Owing to the de- 
pendence of sailings on the monsoons, 
Berenice must have been more or less 
deserted from September to February, 
and I suggest that such of the officials 
and merchants as could not get away 
to the Nile spent the winter up here 
at Shenshef. Indeed I like to think 
that the anonymous author of the 
‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’ 
penned his absorbing catalogue of 
Eastern trade at his leisure in one of 
the now abandoned houses of Shenshef. 

After mapping the town we crossed 
Wadi Khuda into some very confused 








1 The ‘ Periplus’ speaks of a bay, 800 stadia beyond Adulis, as the only place where 


obsidian is found. 
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country to the south. Hereabouts I 
noted in my diary :— 

“ Just above our present camp three 
large stones have recently fallen from 
the hillside and lie at the end of 
trenches they have cut in the gravel. 
One, 30-40 tons in weight and plate- 
shaped, coursed on its rim for about 
a hundred yards, furrowing deeply an 
island terrace in the wadi-bed and 
then turned over on its side. °Ali says 
that in the Bisharin country there is a 
famous stone of this sort called Kangar 
Aweib or ‘ the runaway stone,’ which 
fell from the mountains above Wadi 
Kagug during or after a great storm of 
rain. Everybody was away at the 
time, and, when they returned, they 
found Wadi Kagug green with rich 
grazing and this marvellous beneficent 
stone lying in the middle of it. Ever 
afterwards, its descent has been com- 
memorated by an annual sacrifice.” 

Approaching the granite mountains 
of Pentadactylus, we entered a land- 
scape that was almost whimsical. As 
their Arabic name, El-Farayid—Les 
Isolées—implies, they are a set rather 
than a range of mountains, over 
4000 feet in height and in shape the 
most aggressive in Egypt. So rapid 
had been the wind erosion here and so 
slight the rainfall that the ‘run-off’ 
had been too feeble to carry away the 
detritus from the gentler western 
slopes, and there all the valleys and 
even some of the foothills were buried 
deep under a plain of coarse sand. 
Up from this the fantastic red horns 
and pinnacles of the Farayid start as 
abruptly as flames. Beneath their 
curious shadows we pitched our tents 
in a land without wells and with 
hardly a sign of vegetation. 

Three of the fingers of Pentadactylus 
predominate, the highest being the 
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most northerly. This we ascended 
almost without difficulty; a quite 
unexpected ledge, invisible from below, 
giving access to the smooth final tip, 
There my aneroid, a practised liar, 
chose to tell a brazen untruth about 
the height. Though from the tri- 
angulation I knew the summit to be 
4482 feet high, the aneroid maintained 
that we stood only 1500 feet above 
sea level and stuck to this assertion in 
spite of all tapping. 

**Go and see what 1500 feet above 
sea level is like for yourself, you little 
cheat !”’’ I cried, and threw it out 
spinning over the sheer depth below. 
At my cast, ’Ali the guide cried out 
in horror, for he thought I was dis- 
missing a gold watch ! 

From this summit of Pentadactylus, 
the most sterile in the Eastern Desert, 
we could see, a hundred miles away 
in the south, the dim .outlines of the 
wooded peaks of Elba and envy the 
Bisharin their trees as we gazed across 
the desolation between us. Next day 
we climbed the second finger of the 
Farayid, but the third, ‘ Berenice’s 
Bodkin,’ sharper and more vertical 
than the Aiguille du Géant, was left 
alone in its austerity. It rises exactly 
on the Tropic of Cancer, so that every 
Midsummer Day the Sun-God sees its 
sharp spear pointed directly at his 
heart. Little wonder that then he 
abandons his northward course and 
sheers off south again. 

According to ‘Ali, there was for- 
merly a fourth of these savage giants, 
who quarrelled with his brothers and 
threw a spear at them. Then he strode 
out into the sea towards Arabia, 


ankle - deep, knee-deep, waist - deep, 
neck-deep, till fifty miles out he was 
turned to stone as the solitary Isle of 
St John. 
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“ ‘You can still see the hole made by 
his spear and the depression where he 
once stood |” 

But ’Ali’s fairy-tale seemed banal 
till we came round a corner on the sea- 
ward flank of Pentadactylus and— 

“Look!” cried ’Ali. ‘“‘ Look at 
that!” 

I looked, and it really seemed as 
though the mice had got at the Etbai 
or its demon architect had been read- 
ing ‘She.’ For, on to the smooth 
dome which crowned a fair-sized foot- 
hill of Pentadactylus, he had clapped 
@ preposterous flying buttress. ‘ Tea- 
Cup Handle Mountain ’ it might have 
been dubbed in nursery. parlance. 
But the handle was at its thinnest, 
where it should have been thickest, 
at the lower join with the mountain 
and the whole edifice seemed very 
insecure. Feeling that we climbed in 
a nightmare, ’Ali and I ascended the 
mountain, and, keeping our footing 
with difficulty on the smooth red 
granite, we stared at the great natural 
arch of more than a hundred feet 
span, which seemed to sway and throb 
with the wind which was whistling 
merrily through it. Although we 
knew it had been standing there for 
centuries, we felt no guarantee that 
it would not come down on our heads 
next minute, and we certainly did not 
stop long enough for familiarity to 
breed contempt. 

On the evening of 2lst March 
*Abdalla, the caravan sheikh for Bead- 
nell of the Geological Survey, came to 
my tents. He had with him about 
half his camels and said he was taking 
them to a neighbouring well where the 
whole of my caravan was already 
watering. Beadnell, he said, was 
encamped twelve miles away in the 
coastal plain and would move on the 
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morrow. Since I had not seen 4 
European for five months, I resolved 
to look him up. To make sure of 
catching him I ought to reach his 
camp before seven o’clock, and, since 
my camels were not expected back 
before six,/'a very early start on 
Shanks’s mare seemed necessary. ‘Ali 
and I therefore left at four, and, march. 
ing over a perfectly flat sand-and. 
gravel plain with nothing to delay or 
distract us, arrived at Beadnell’s tent 
just as he was having breakfast, 
Over a cup of tea I told him that 
*Abdalla might be expected back 
about 11 a.m. 

Beadnell, always a man of quick 
decisions, took several of these as hig 
tents were coming down and his 


camels were being loaded. As usual . 


in the desert, the first problem was 
that of water supply. Tiglath my 
dog was given a good drink, since he 
had already run twelve miles there 
and might have to run twelve miles 
back. After that there was very 
little water left, so every man was 
called up in turn and given a tea- 
cupful to drmk. This exhausted the 
water and solved the problem. Bead- 
nell had no guides, having sacked the 
last a month before for incompetence. 
Still, any ’Abbadi can read tracks in 
a sandy plain, so he divided his forces 
as follows :— 


1. His baggage caravan was to 
march on a blue hill on the 
southern horizon called Beida, 
where a water-hole was said 
to exist. (It was dry a month 
later.) 

2. He assumed that ’Abdalla and 
the watering party would ar- 
rive in a few hours, and, finding 
everyone gone, would follow 
up the caravan’s tracks and 
unite with them at Beida. 
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8, Meanwhile he, with a couple of 
men mounted on riding camels, 
was going to ride round the 
district at a trot, geologising 
and mapping. 


No sooner said than done, his camp 
dispersed, and *Ali, Tiglath, and I set 
out on our homeward plod. About 
ten o’clock I stood on a hummock in 
that vast plain and saw «a blur, the 
caravan, about four miles away head- 
ing towards Beida. Beadnell and his 
plane-table party were clearly visible 
on a rise to the north; a dark clump 
in the north-east could only be ’Abdalla 
and his water-laden beasts; while a 
fourth group in the north-west, nearer 
and more distinct, was that of our 
riding camels, hot on our trail. Soon 
we were all riding swiftly home. 

On 15th April we crossed the water- 
parting on our way back to the Nile 
and camped at the head of the great 
Wadi Kharit which reaches the cultiva- 
tion between Daraw and Kom Ombo. 
Two miles to the north of our tents 
rose from the plain the great granite 
bell of Gebel Sila’i, ‘ Baldpate,’ a 
thousand feet high and as sheer and 
smooth and unclimbable as the Hill 
of Glass in the fairy-tale. Yet on the 
top two or three stones were balanced 
on one another in a way that sug- 
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gested a cairn. ‘Ali and I walked 
round the whole hill, slapped our hands 
on its smooth sides as we might have 
done on a battleship’s, climbed up on 
some piled rocks to the south as far 
as anyone could—and left the mystery 
unsolved. 

We were now on a medizwval road 
from Qus on the Nile to the port of 
*Aidhab, and, two days farther north, 
I visited the tomb of the famous 
Moslem saint, Shadli, the founder of 
the Shadliya order of Dervishes, who 
died here in 1249 on his return from 
the Mecca pilgrimage. Three white 
domes crowned the shrine, which is 
venerated far beyond the confines of 
the Eastern Desert. Its two guardians 
were dependent on charity: one, an 
idealist Dervish from Mansura in 
Lower Egypt, to whom it had been 
revealed in a vision that he should 
make pilgrimage to the shrine and 
become its guardian; the other, a 
practical "Abbadi, who thought his 
comrade a blackleg for halving the 
scanty offerings upon which both of 
them had to subsist. Gay red and 
green ribbons were awarded to us, 
and, our camels all fluttering with 
these, we rode away from the lonely 
shrine on our return to the Nile 
valley. 








A POINT OF HONOUR, 


BY LUDOVIC KENNEDY, 


lHE revisiting of the scenes of one’s 
youth can be an emotionally satisfying 
experience. Each forgotten feature 
cf the landscape draws from the limbo 
of the mind some long-forgotten inci- 
dent. The sight of a humble tree 
recalls happy afternoons spent in its 
protecting boughs and pelting passers- 
by with conkers: the potting-shed is 
remembered, not as the home of the 
mower and garden tools, but as a 
superb cache for Hide-and-Seek: a 
forgotten bush awakens vivid memories 
of the discovery of a rare bird’s nest. 

Such an experience befell me re- 
cently, when a dutiful interest in the 
welfare of a godson led me to my old 
school. I had forgotten that chapel 
took a large slice out of Sunday after- 
noon, and there was an hour to fill in 
before my godson emerged with the 
appetite of the cleansed in spirit and 
showed the way to where a monstrous 
tea awaited us in Goodbody’s. A 
privilege given to certain old boys 
enabled me to pass this time in the 
Prefects’ Room of my old House, 

The place had changed little. The 
same tired piece of linoleum sup- 
ported the same shabby wicker chairs ; 
the same tatty golf-bag sprouted its 
sinister blooms of yellow canes. In 
eight years the only changes I noticed 
were an electric heater fitted across 
the grate, and (perhaps less in keeping 
with the times) the replacement of 
our dearly loved portable gramophone 
by a more modern labour - saving 
contrivance. 

The Buchans, Wodehouses, and 
Haggards, sandwiched between French 
dictionaries and Wisden’s Almanacs, 


still languished in the bookcase. Rest. 
ing on a shelf by themselves lay a 
dozen squat leather volumes—the 
House Games Books. A mixture of 
curiosity and vanity might in time 
have led me to examine the records of 
the year in which I had been Captain 
of Games. But the sight of thegs 
once familiar objects, set in surround. 
ings that belonged only to the past, 
had the effect of bringing suddenly to 
mind a great deed, which (although it 
could hardly be classified as Games) 
I remembered I had recorded; and 
this recollection prompted me to 
spring at once to my feet and snatch 
@ volume from the shelf. 

I skimmed over the opening pages, 
where my adolescent handwriting had 
set down the activities of the House 
teams. There was a long apologia for 
the failure of the football eleven, 
accompanied by a pompous summing: 
up of their characters (“‘ Jones minor 
has the makings of a good right half, 
but he must learn to get the ball out 
to the wing”), two pages on cricket 
and rowing, and marginal comments 
on swimming, athletics, and shooting. 
Then I came across what I was looking 
for :— 


“ Flying. 

On the last whole holiday of 
the summer term, 1938, the Cap- 
tain of Games (L. Kennedy, Esq.), 
with four other members of the 
school, made an unauthorised 
flight to the French seaside resort 
of Le Touquet. Owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances .. .” 


I lay back in the wicker chair, and 
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piece by piece the details of that 
tremendous adventure came back to 


me. 


The idea had been started by my 
friend Maurice, stroke of the eight, 
when towards the end of our last 
term we had met in Goodbody’s to 
share an omelette. The conversation 
had turned to what were known in 
the school as ‘ stunts ’—illegal expedi- 
tions to Hurst Park and Ascot Races, 
or nocturnal visits to London—and 
we confessed we had never taken part 
in one. Neither of us rated race- 
meetings and night-clubs as worth the 
risk of expulsion, but we agreed that 
if we were to leave the school without 
having achieved something in that 
line, we might ever afterwards regret 
it. What could we do, we asked 
ourselves, that was startling, worth- 
while, and hadn’t been done before ? 

After much thought, we decided 
that flying was the only method of 
transport that could safeguard us 
against aping the Hurst Parkers and 
night-clubbers. The principal objec- 
tion to this was that flying was ex- 
pensive and we were poor. Could 
we not fly somewhere where we could 
make enough money to offset the cost 
of our fares? The only place in 
England where one could do that 
was at a race-meeting, and race- 
meetings, I said firmly, were out. 
But why, argued Maurice, restrict 
ourselves to England? In France, 
according to the best authorities, there 
were casinos where you could make 
& fortune at a turn of the wheel. Our 
choice fell on Le Touquet, as having 
& brave adult ring about it. We 
would fly to Le Touquet, make our 
fortunes, and fly back! Just like 
that ! 

Having decided on a plan, we set 
about arranging the details. In retro- 
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spect, I am staggered not only by our 


unquestioning confidence in the suc- 
cess of the operation, but by the ease 
with which we surmounted the pre- 
paratory obstacles. The ordering of 
a@ private plane had seemed our 
biggest bugbear, but it presented no 
difficulties, and the cost (fifteen pounds 
all told) was well below expectations. 
Other minor arrangements having been 
completed satisfactorily, we assembled 
in Goodbody’s for the briefing. 

The plane was a five-seater, and 
from a formidable list of applicants 
we had selected Ian, Gully, and Philip 
to fill the remaining three places. 
Maurice had at first vetoed Ian and 
Gully on the grounds that they were 
Hurst Parkers and therefore small 
fry; but they had persuaded him 
that their experience in evading the 
law would be to our advantage. Gully, 
who claimed other notorious achieve- 
ments, was school correspondent for 
one of the more vulgar dailies and 
the owner of a greyhound, which he 
raced locally under the auspices of 
one Slosh Rimmer. Philip was in 
sixth form, and spoke a species of 
French. John, editor of the Chronicle 
(and now personal secretary to an 
eminent Minister of State), was ap- 
pointed to the non-combatant post 
of Staff Officer (Administration and 
Intelligence). 

The plan was this. After we had 
answered our names at mid-day roll- 
call, a party arranged by John would 
be waiting in School Yard to take 
our hats and coats, thus saving the 
delay of going back to our Houses to 
change. Next, we were to rendezvous 
in Meadow Lane behind the Pavilion, 
wherg, Coombe, the local taximan 
(and Gully’s accomplice on visits to 
Hurst Park), would be waiting in his 
Daimler. The plane was due to arrive 
from Croydon at a nearby aerodrome 
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at twelve-thirty, and we should take 
off about one. The trip to Le Touquet, 
allowing for a brief halt at Lympne 
for. customs, would take. an hour and 
a half.. An hour in the Casino would 
be. sufficient for the making of our 
fortunes, and we would leave again 
at half-past three. Coombe would be 
waiting at the aerodrome from five 
o’clock,. which would allow us plenty 
of time to reach School Yard (via 
Meadow Lane) for evening roll-call at 
&@ quarter to six. If there was a hitch, 
John’s party would be standing by 
in School Yard to answer our names. 
But we had agreed to make it a point 
of honour to get back in time if it 
was humanly possible. The idea was 
to break one big law, and one only. 
If we were late for roll-call, we should 
feel that the stunt had failed. 

The only fears for our safety were 
centred in the designs and intentions 
of Bloody Bert. This was the nick- 
name, charitably bestowed by past 
generations of boys, of a particularly 
murderous-faced housemaster. He was 
the owner of a swift and strident 
Mercedes, and rumour, stretched by 
youthful imagination, said that he 
scoured the countryside in search of 
Hurst Parkers. Assurances by John, 
who had evidently got this side of his 
job buttoned, that he was taking a 
roll-call and would therefore be out 
of harm’s way, and by Maurice that 
the heaviest penalty for being caught 
out of bounds was a Georgic, did little 
to relieve our fears. Like the North- 
West. Mounted Police, Bert had a 

We. had decided that secrecy was 
vital. But so was efficiency, and to 
perfect the details of a plan of such 
magnitude meant taking many people 
into our confidence. It was inevitable 
that. the news should leak out, but 
we had not bargained for its spreading 
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through the school like chicken-pox, 
Stepping into the bright July. sup. 
shine on my way to roll-call on thas. 
fateful morning, I was accosted a 
dozen times. ‘Best of luck, ‘old 
boy!” “Put a quid on Impair for 
me!” “Keep your eyes skinned; 
they say Bert’s bought a Moth!” 
These and other expressions of en. 
couragement were showered from 9 
host of well-wishers, 

John and his henchmen were wait- 
ing by. the statue of the Founder, 
He confirmed that the plane had 
taken off from Croydon, and that 
Coombe had left for the lane. Any 
cowardly last-minute hopes that the 
stunt might have to be called off were 
now dispelled, and I realised, perhaps 
for the first time, just what I had let 
myself in for, It was a disturbing 
thought, in no way lightened by the 
sight of Bert, Bloody and Bowed, 
shuffling across School Yard to his 
roll-call. 

The Tower clock boomed out the 
hour, and the masters broke into their 
monotonous chant. Philip’s name 
was read out almost immediately, 
and I saw him streaking through the 
archway to the playing fields. Rather 
less than average intelligence had 
placed me low on the list, and it 
seemed an eternity before I was called. 
An apparition wearing spectacles, 
freckles, and an expression like Jona- 
than Jo, took hold of my hat and 
coat, and I bolted for the lane. 

There seems no need to recount in 
detail the early part of the journey; 
how we lay like a hold of fish, five 
deep on the floor of Coombe’s Daimler, 
until we had crossed the School 
limits ; how we reached the aerodrome 
to find that the pilot, a casual type, 
had repaired to a pub, half a mile 
away, for lunch; how we comman- 
deered a Bugatti from the car-park 
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to retrieve him; how, when we had 
done so, the pilot remembered that 
he had left his map and glasses in the 
pub, and we returned to fetch them, 
leaving the owner of the Bugatti 
standing in dumb wonderment by the 
gate; how at long last we took off, 
and, with a fine disregard for time, 
altered course to dive-bomb School 
Yard, and how, having made a fast 
passage to Lympne, we suffered an 
intolerable delay at the hands of the 
customs. 

We crossed the coast over the 
Romney Marshes, leaving Dungeness 
Lighthouse a shining needle to star- 
board. The carpet of low cloud 
above which we had been flying 
melted suddenly away, and the sea, 
flecked by a gentle southerly breeze, 
lay sparkling in the sunshine below us. 

Little did the five of us realise, as 
our eyes fastened on that broad 
panorama, how great an influence it 
was to bear on our lives and how soon 
that was to be. Ian was to look 
again at these waters from the blacked- 
out deck of the troopship that carried 
him to a soldier’s death in France. 
Philip saw them on his way to five 
years’ captivity, so cruelly rewarded 
by death from a stray Allied bullet 
in his hour of liberation. The same 
spirit that had taken Gully on more 
stunts than anyone before or since, 
bore him aloft above the narrow seas 
to fight and die that others might 
retain the right to be as crazy and 
irresponsible as he. These fickle 
waters were to demand my constant 
vigil from a destroyer’s bridge. Onily 
Maurice was to return triumphant 
across them: only Maurice and I 


were to savour their bitter-sweetness 
in the golden austerity of peace. 

We made our landfall over Boulogne. 
The French fleet rode at anchor off 
the town, and we commented on, 
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but in our joyful ignorance did not 
question the meaning of the gay 
bunting that decked each vessel from 
stem to stern. Nor, when the roofs 
of Le Touquet came into view a little 
later, did we think it strange that 
in one of the most carefree pre-war 
holiday seasons, there should be no 
planes on or above the ground. 

We landed, and taxied towards the 
white-fronted control tower. It was 
already after three, and if we were 
to keep to our schedule, there would 
be no time to visit the casino. But 
our minds were so glutted with the 
pride of achievement that the loss 
seemed a small matter. 

Our stomachs, however, were empty ; 
for the one flaw in the excellent 
planning had been the absence of any 
arrangements for lunch. We also 
felt that something a little more 
stimulating was needed to match our 
mood. A move was made towards 
the refreshment bar, where the pilot 
promised to join us when he had 
obtained clearance. 

We had put down several rounds 
of bubbly, and were demolishing a 
plate of ham sandwiches, when the 
pilot came in, looking none too happy. 

** Trouble ? ’’ we asked. 

** Yes,” said the pilot. 
get away.” 

** What’s to stop us ?” 

‘*A screaming little bald-headed 
Frenchman,” said the pilot. ‘‘ He'll 
be in here in a minute. I don’t speak 
the: lingo myself, but I thought one 
of you boys might. All I can get out 
of him is that we can’t leave.” 

On the whole, we took this news 
lightly.. Our mood refused to allow 
the possibilities of defeat. There 
must, we decided, be some mistake, 
Philip would explain our position to 
the Frenchman, and everything would. 
be cleared up. 


“We can’t 
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The pilot had described the French- 
man accurately. He came tripping 
towards us, performing the motions 
of one wringing out washing, and 
relieved himself of an excrescence of 
French. It lasted for some seconds, 
and was met by an uncomfortable 
silence. No one had understood a 
word. 

The outburst was about to be 
renewed, when Philip stepped forward, 
and in shaky French delivered the 
time-honoured words of the English- 
man abroad: ‘“‘ Sir, I understand you 
@ little, but it is necessary that one 
should speak slowly.” He retired 
with the Frenchman into a corner, 
and there ensued a lengthy and 
laboured conversation. 

Presently Philip came back. 
** Well,” he said, “ we’re in the hell 
of a jam! The King and Queen 
are visiting Paris, and apparently an 
order’s just come through from the 
Chief of Police that no planes are to 
take off from French coastal aero- 
dromes. It’s some sort of security 
measure. We're stuck!” 

“* How long for ? ” 

** Four days.” 

“* Four what ?” 

“ That’s when the King and Queen 
go home.” 

At this moment the subject of our 
conversation came up and said some- 
thing to this effect: ‘‘ Look, boys, 
I’m sorry. I lend you brushtooth 
and pyjama, and everything O.K. 
Have a good time. Now I go to the 
office. Au revoir.” 

It was some time before our dulled 
minds grasped the full implication of 
this news. Slowly the awfulness of 
our position dawned on us. We were 
in a foreign land with no credentials 
except a one-day visa, very little 
money, and no hope of returning to 


England until the first boat the 
following day. At the other end of 
the journey, certain expulsion awaited 
us. 
But perhaps weighing even heavier 
than the prospect of expulsion (for 
in @ week’s time we would be old boys 
anyway) was our sense of complete 
and utter failure. Until now, I don't 
believe that we had seriously con- 
sidered the possibilities of a major 
hitch. We suddenly realised that we 
had become very small fry—smaller 
than the Hurst Parkers, who at least 
knew and kept within their limits, 
The pillory, not the victor’s laurels, 
awaited our return: we should be 
the laughing-stock of the school. 

Time and another round of bubbly 
went by. We had all put forward 
and discarded various inane sugges- 
tions for our salvation, and had 
reached the regrettable but inevitable 
conclusion that soon one of us must 
ring up the headmaster and explain 
our plight; a piece of news which 
we felt certain would be dismissed as 
impertinence and its sender rewarded 
with a Georgic. The talk had turned 
to the more immediate problem of 
where we were to spend the night, 
when Maurice suddenly exclaimed, 
““T’ve got it! The Chief of Police!” 

We turned on him eagerly. 

“The Frenchman said that the 
orders came from the Chief of Police. 
If we can persuade him to explain 
the mess we're in to the Chief of 
Police, there’s just a chance he might 
let us go!” 

We clutched at this straw like a 
climber at a ledge of rock, and rose 
as one man, our eyes shining with 
hope. 

The Frenchman was at his desk. 
He considered the point lengthily, 
then made up his mind. Yes, he 
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would ask the Chief of Police. It 
would, however, he assured us, be 
quite useless. 

He lifted the receiver and dialled 
a number. There was a long pause. 
The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders 
meaningly. 

Click! ‘“’Allo!” 

There followed a voluminous ex- 
change of compliments. How did the 
Chief of Police find himself? Vrai- 
ment! And his dear wife and daugh- 
ters? Bien! What were his plans 
for the evening? We tightened our 
fists and resisted an intolerable im- 
pulse to wring the little man’s neck. 
One false move and we would be 
back in the Dungeon of Giant Despair. 

At last he came to the point. 

“* M’sieur, ile y sont ici des garcons 
au collége anglais de... .” 

He finished speaking,’ and there 
was @ pause. It seemed that time 
fell away. There was neither past 
nor future—only an agonising, electric 
present. 

And then, suddenly, there came to 
our ears, like the music of water in 
@ brook, a laugh: a tinny, throaty, 
cacophonous laugh that came leap- 
ing down the telephone and lightened 
every corner of the room. We knew, 
when we heard that laugh, that we 
were free. We could have kissed the 
little Frenchman’s bald head. 

“ Eh, bien!” he said, “you may 
depart.” 

Depart ! The Gadarene swine would 
have been left standing at the speed 
we left that room. The clock on the 
control tower showed five minutes 
past four. We hardly dared ask 
ourselves the question, “‘ Can we still 
make it ? ” 

We dispensed with the customary 
circling of the aerodrome and headed 
straight out to sea. The pilot, whose 
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attitude to events had hitherto been 
casual, was now whole-heartedly on 
our side. He opened up the engine 
to its limits, and it seemed but a few 
moments after we had crossed : the 
coast that the squat Martello towers 
were beneath us, and we were turning 
into the wind to make « landing at 
Lympne. 

John had been standing by the 
telephone at Goodbody’s since four 
o'clock. 

“Look, John,” we said, “ there’s 
been a hitch. Nothing much, but we 
may not make it. Just see that the 
roll-call party’s at the ready.” ; 

Running back towards the plane, 
Maurice said, “Somehow, we've got 
to make it.” 

Of that journey I remember, and 
care to remember, little. The pilot 
announced that he intended to fly 
at nought feet. It would be less 
comfortable, he said (not to mention 
@ breach of the regulations), but 
quicker. Trees, fields, houses, roads 
rose up at us, and fell away; an 
electric pylon stayed stubbornly where 
it was, and we had to swerve sharply 
to avoid it. The plane bumped, 
pitched, and rolled. Our faces re- 
flected the manner in which our more 
sensitive parts met and coped with 
each phase of the journey. They 
turned from pink to white, from white 
to yellow, from yellow to a sinister 
sea-green. We swallowed and yawned 
and fingered our paper bags with 
careless indifference. When it seemed 
that we could control ourselves no 
longer, the runways of the airport 
came into sight ahead. 

There was no time, having landed, 
to bestow more than a perfunctory 
thanks on the good pilot (though I 
have often thought about him since, 
and wondered how he fared in the 
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war). Nor could we stay to show our 
appreciation to the entire airport 
staff, who cheered us from the plane 
to where the faithful Daimler, doors 
epen and engine turning over, was 
waiting by the gate. 

** You gents don’t leave much time,” 
said, Coombe as we clambered in. 

“Six and a half miles in ten 
minutes,’ we bawled. ‘‘Can you do 
it?” 

“Till do it easy,” said Coombe 
confidently, and let in the clutch with 
@ bang. 

Seldom before could the venerable 
Daimler have been subjected to such 
indignities. She charged blind corners 
on the off-side, her horn shattered 
the silence of hedgerows and quiet 
villages, she threatened much poultry 
with murder. She went like a buffalo 
in the mating season, and Bloody 
Bert’s Mercedes would not have caught 
us if we had continued to Penzance. 

We reached the outskirts of the 
town at twenty minutes to six. To 
disembark at Meadow Lane would 
have been to accept defeat in the 
hour of victory; and we could not 
have condoned that at any price. 
Throwing all caution to the winds, 
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we instructed Coombe to drive to the 
very gates of School Yard. Camoun. 
flage, by piling ourselves up on the 
floor, we also discarded. We were 
conquering heroes, and as such we 
should return. 

As we drove up Shelley’s Walk, 
through the milling crowds on their 
way to roll-call, the Tower clock 
sounded the first notes of the quarter, 
Coombe spurted blindly across the main 
road and came to an abrupt halt. 

Philip was out first, Maurice and I 
close behind him. As we raced 
through the archway the masters 
were already calling the names. A 
great throng of people, led by John, 
came whooping towards us. I hardly 
saw them. My eyes were on Philip, 
fighting his way through the outer 
fringes of the. crowd. Suddenly I 
heard his name. 

** Conyngham !” 

No answer. 

** Conyngham for the second time !” 

A cap rocketed into the air above 
the heads of the crowd, and Philip’s 
voice rang out clearly— 

“‘ Here, sir!” 

Honour was satisfied. 
home, 


We were 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 


BY WINIFRED PECK. 


In one of those exquisite phrases, 
which make it so difficult to return Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s books to the Library, 
we read of: “the period of aunts, 
most m-~“hical of all to the young, far 
more remote than the age of centaurs, 
satyrs and nymphs, when static, as it 
were, had been dynamic.” So, I 
thought, as I walked away from the 
fat of a young married woman in 
Moray Place, would seem the habits of 
Edinburgh thirty-five years ago. Three 
decades, two great wars, and a complete 
social revolution separated me from the 
day when, as a bride, I had, shivering, 
returned my very first call in that cliff- 
like mansion, undreaming then of the 
indignity awaiting it, in the prayer- 
book phrase, of its future unhappy 
divisions into flats. What indeed 
would its former inhabitant, the famous 
old Lady M., have said, could she have 
heard the present occupier of her 
drawing-room ring up, asking me to 
come in for a drink ? Though what 
else, she might ask, could I expect, 
who had never called on the bride 
formally, but merely rung her up a 
year ago, asked her to tea, advised her 
about shops, lent her a preserving pan, 
and left flowers at a nursing-home when 
she had her baby? An 2xon of out- 
worn codes, not a mere span of years, 
separated the gay, white, uncurtained 
drawing-room of today, with its groups 
of young people, laughing and smoking 
and exchanging Christian names, from 
the same tall, sedate repository of The 
Proper Thing in 1911. 

That far-away Wednesday was, I 
had learnt from Lady M.’s calling-card, 
her At Home Day, and I reached the 
door exhausted with handing out my 
own bits of paste-board to servants of 


other houses in the neighbourhood. 
(And no girl of today knows, I reflected; 
the thrill of hearing ‘“‘ Not At Home,” 
on a doorstep, and escaping from a duty 
so easily performed.) Before me two 
figures in long cloth coats and skirts, 
mushroom hats, and hereditary fur 
capes had already passed the portals, 
so I had no hope of a reprieve. The 
door swung open, and on that day the 
wide hall seemed more completely filled 
by the wide butler, a vast hat-rack, busts 
on pedestals, and framed Family Trees 
than by the divided entrances of today. 

Only nine or ten ladies were grouped 
round the hostess and the tea-table, 
which, with its battery of silver pots, 
kettles and muffin-dishes rather sug- 
gested a sports prize-giving, under the 
presidency of a severe, and slightly 
hirsute, donor; yet the room seemed 
fuller than it had today with its 
twenty or thirty young people. For 
Lady M., as descendant of a Highland 
chief, showed her partiality for vast 
rocks and cliffs in the choice of her 
furniture, and her husband had come 
from one of those great Adam houses 
which demanded large, if noble, pieces. 
Huge cabinets, bookcases and bureaux 
against the walls left only just enough 
space for a kaleidoscope of little chairs, 
sofas, couches, sociables, silver tables, 
photo tables and book tables. The 
room was dark; for the majestic 
windows were shrouded not only with 
velvet curtains, lace curtains and half- 
drawn blinds, but also with flower- 
stands up which ivy crawled, triumph- 
antly, on trellis-work, as a sort of inner 
ward to the fortress. The only colour 
shone from a dazzling red-and-blue 
Turkey carpet, by which I tracked my 
way to the Presence. 
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A huge coal fire was burning, and no 
chink of air could come from the 
windows, but I detected a chill in the 
atmosphere at once. Lady M. repeated 
my name, announced by the butler, 
doubtfully three times, and then 
relegated me to a chair at some 
distance, remarking: ‘‘ Dear me, it’s 
so long since I called for you that your 
name escaped me, I fear. Let me see, 
weren’t you a Miss X. from the North 
of England ? And your husband does 
not belong to Edinburgh, I believe ? 
Alison, give Mrs. Z. a cup of tea, and 
ask her how she likes Edinburgh.” 

Alison, niece of the house, winked 
sympathetically as she came to my 
rescue, remarking, aside, as she put the 
prescribed question: ‘“‘ Not much at 
the moment, I imagine!” But it was 
not till later, when we had become 
lifelong friends, that I discovered my 
crime. ‘“‘She expects returns to her 
calls in a fortnight, you see. Oh, I 
know you may have had influenza or 
been away, but that doesn’t matter. If 
you’d died she’d expect the hearse to 
leave your cards on the way to the 
cemetery !”’ 

Lady M. was a member of the 
Old School, which was even then 
passing away. My own contemporaries 
extended a gay and charming welcome 
to me from their gay and charming 
houses. There were also many, a 
majority probably, of witty, delightful 
old or middle-aged people, who, from 
their Chippendale chairs beneath Rae- 
burn portraits, welcomed a stranger 
with the true warmth of Scottish 
kindliness. But not one of the young 
people of today could now find among 
the present Old Brigade, battered 
by wars, income-tax and domestic 
troubles, any semblance of Lady M. 
and her juries of Matrons. They 
know nothing of the Shorter or 
Longer Catechisms about families and 
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relations to which we were subjected, 
or the complex network of soci] 
etiquette in which I, for one, tripped 
so often. And, as I further reflected 
on my way home, looking back dow, 
the hills at the grey mountains of 
houses, the silver line of the Forth, and 
the pale Fife hills beyond, which ar 
the unchanging features of Edinburgh, 
they never have to return home, as | 
did that day, to a tyrant and guide 
and enemy of a house-tablemaid like 
my long-vanished Betty. 

“‘ Freedom, Sire,” said a statesman 
to his King once, “ what is it? Iti 
only a change of master.” In a sense 
my life of long ago would seem ex. 
quisitely free and easy to the young 
hostess of today. At best she hag 4 
daily help for a few hours, and is tied 
to her home by the care of her baby, 
whereas, with the same income, I had 
no household duties but shopping and 
the flowers, and added a Nurse to the 
establishment as a matter of cours 
when I had my first baby. But wa 
my gain in physical ease counter 
balanced, I wondered, by the silent 
yet ever-present bar of judgment 
which I endured in my own home, both 
from the unspoken criticism of my 
maids and the loud voice of my own 
conscience, urging me not to be & 
coward and, as my husband vaguely 
suggested, tell the maids to go to the 
devil? But then, as I pointed out to 
him, they wouldn’t! They would 
merely go to far better places at higher 
wages, whereas I should have to begin 
the weary task of angling for, catching, 
placating, and keeping, two others i 
their place. The servant problem has 
been discussed so often that it has 
become tedious. Like anything else 


it depends on, the laws of supply and 
demand, and long before the first 
World War demand so far exceeded 
supply that servants had already be- 
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come masters. But like so many of my 
eontemporaries I had lived in my old 
home under the beneficent sway of old 
grvants, who had kept the under- 
grvants severely in their place. Our 
mothers, not envisaging future changes, 
had encouraged us to engage in social 
duties, varied by such tentative philan- 
thropic duties as leaving parish maga- 
zines, helping at girls’ clubs, or getting 
up entertainments for charities. We 
were of the middle period, of the 
middle-classes on whom the ends of the 
earth always come, and our eyelids, 
even before the beginning of the first 
War, were not a little weary. It was 
not till the second World War that we 
were forced to exchange the tyranny of 
domestics for the tyranny of house- 
work, and, could we but recapture our 
youth and health, would prefer the 
latter. For the kitchen cannot scowl 
in sulks; the furniture cannot give 
notice, and though life has to be care- 
filly and exhaustingly organised, it 
camot be suddenly and utterly dis- 
organised by those sick relatives who 
always claimed good servants, or those 
gdden departures made by the bad. 
And on the whole, I suppose, I was 
not unlucky in my tyrants. I sus- 
pected that the cook was untidy, and 
wasteful of food and coal, but as coal 
was 26s. a ton and one’s butcher’s and 
grocer’s prices so low that it would be 
uel to quote them today, and as my 
igorance was so great that I did not 
know what items to criticise, I soon 
forbore from any comment likely to 
produce that dreadful exordium: * Of 
course if I’m not giving satisfaction ...” 
Bella was certainly a good cook; for, 
by the advice of a friend, I was paying 
her really high wages, no less than 
twenty-six pounds a year; though 
having once settled into a formula on 
the slate of “ lentil soup, stewing steak, 
apple-snow, sardines on toast” it was 
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herd to introduce any change, unless 
we had guests, and she could exercise 
her skill on a new audience. Still, I 
only saw Bella for ten minutes every 
morning, while for the rest of the 
day she remained invisible in that 
basement, which shocked my English 
conscience, but was all she and Betty 
demanded for their home. But Betty 
was about my path and about my ways, 
and even about my bed; she felt it 
evidently as much her task to introduce 
@ young and foolish Englishwoman into 
the proper ways of Edinburgh life as 
to clean her silver or lay the table. 

All the perplexities of my early 
married life come back to me as I 
remember how, on that autumn after- 
noon, I crept softly into the house with 
my latch-key, hoping to avoid detec- 
tion. But of course my Irish terrier 
came bounding downstairs to give me 
away, and Betty emerged from the 
pantry. To this day I can recall every 
feature of her long horse-like face, her 
iron-grey hair, parted, and shining 
beneath an embroidered cap ; her long 
disapproving upper lip, tomb-like teeth, 
and the sharp critical glare of her eyes 
behind her steel-rimmed spectacles. 
( “ And if it hadn’t been for my glasses 
I could have placed myself as table- 
maid where I liked,” she told me at 
my first interview ; for in those days, 
incredible as it may seem, a correct 
mistress would not tolerate spectacles.) 
But her most distinguishing feature to 
me was not the spectacles, apron or 
white cuffs, but the long train to her 
afternoon black gown which, old- 
fashioned already, was still de rigueur in 
many parte of Edinburgh. Betty had 
been for fourteen years with an old 
Miss B. before she came to me, through 
the best intentions of a friend, and 
with that black train, on which Miss 
B. had doubtless insisted, she intended 
to sweep me into the ways and speéch 
c 
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and mode of life of old Miss B., cost 
what it might. I was, I recognise now, 
@ severe puzzle to her orderly mind. 
To @ point she considered the English 
*‘ genteel”; probably an _ intensive 
study of my correspondence, photo- 
graphs, and a few old miniatures had 
assured her of my respectability in a 
poor English way. But as my father 
had held an important official position 
in a North Country town, as my 
brothers had Bohemian friends in 
London, and as every acquaintance on 
both sides had urged their friends to 
look me up, I had from the first a very 
varied and extensive address book. 
Barely, I fancy, had Betty decided to 
give notice after some young artist’s 
wife had left no cards at all but a 
cheery message, when some important 
Edinburgh lady would leave cards for 
my husband’s sake, and create a good 
impression. When the merchant’s 
wife from the South Side left a printed 
eard (and any but engraved were 
beneath Betty’s contempt) she waited 
at dinner in horrid gloom, and only 
@ timely call from a slightly cracked, 
incredibly shabby old maid next day 
assuaged her, for was she not an 
Honourable and an Ian of Ian ? 

On that afternoon, memory oddly 
reminded one, she had been at her best. 

“The master’s not in. Shall I 
infuse the tea for you, "M?” 

“Qh no, I’ve had some, thanks, 
Betty.” 

“Ah, you’d have been calling for 
Lady M. this afternoon ?”’ (Betty had 
seen, of course, that I had taken the 
card for the address.) ‘‘ Miss B. was 
acquainted with her, and she was often 
at our house. Bella said I was to 
tell. you”’—her voice grew stern— 
“ that ye’d forgotten to order the hough 
or call for that ashet that was riveting, 
and there was a man here to ask after 
vhe ronea and nobody’a been about 








the jaw-box. But let me tell you”. 
Betty softened a little in spite of my 
obvious ignorance of the meaning of 
any of these mystic items—“ there'y, 
been three double addresses left cans 
today, and one Lady D. herself!” 

A “double address” meant 4 
country address in one corner of the 
card, and a town house in the other, 
so naturally they were well thought 
of by Betty. But the very though 
of those calling-cards fills me with 
weariness, and is the main answer 
I provide to brides of my acquaintance, 
fresh from the Services, who ask 
perplexedly, ‘‘ But what did you do all 
day?” They have got  breakfasi, 
cleaned their flats, prepared dinner, 
bathed and dressed a baby immacu. 
lately, and got the pram out for an 
hour or two’s shopping before lunch: 
while I, in my youth, had felt fully 
occupied by ten minutes in the kitchen, 
and on giving orders by telephone; 
doing the flowers (and it was the day 
of several horrid separate little glass or 
silver vases), writing a few letten, 
shopping, and exercising the dog. But 
the afternoons were dedicated fo 
months to tramping the streets in 
search of unknown Crescents ani 
Squares and Terraces (and if you 
asked the way the direction might b 
to “go straight Nor-r-rth” to on 
wholly ignorant of the points of the 
compass), and then for the most part 
only making acquaintance with the 
servants of the establishment, in their 
curt ‘‘Not At Home.” There wa 
almost sure to be a solemn tea-party, 
and one returned exhausted to sit 
through a four-course dinner, waited 
on critically by Betty, till she had 
cleared the table, put down dessert we 
never touched, and withdrawn. 

The cards themselves formed 4 
cryptogram ; for there were all sorts of 


codes indicated by the turning up of 
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gorners. I have forgotten them now, 
but one corner implied that the visitor 
had only left cards, without even asking 
to see her hostess, and in return one 
also left cards, without a word, on the 
butler. One judge’s wife and I ex- 
changed this ceremony without ever 
meeting, and might have done so, I 
imagine, till her death, had not the war 
intervened. Germany doomed the 
calling-card, for I do not think they 
ever really came into their own again 
after 1918 ; and during this war a card 
was left on me (with some lovely 
flowers) by a really great lady, with 
the request that I should return it as it 
seemed to be the only one left in her 
house. Of course, those horrid bits of 
paste-board were being exchanged all 
over the country in those days, but I 
fancy there were more of them, and 
more cryptically cornered, in Edinburgh 
in 1911 than in most of Great Britain. 
The modern bride is not only free 
from cards and calls; she goes out a 
good deal probably, but for the most 
part in an informal way; she dances 
in small parties at a restaurant or goes 
to the Pictures in a short and becoming 
frock. She does not have to go up to 
a cold bedroom (for gas stoves were 
rare, and electric fires unknown), divest 
herself of those enshrouding woollies 
which we wore then, and, shivering in 
sik and cambric, make her way into 
the intricacies of her wedding-gown. 
In those days of tight-fitting bodices, 
lace, and frills my poor husband 
counted ninety-four tiny hooks and 
eyes which had to be adjusted at the 
back: and it was useless to ring for 
Betty, unless, indeed, we were dining 
with a “‘ double address.”” Then, in a 
conventional silk evening cloak, I 
shivered in a cab, white satin shoes in 
straw and mud, to be disembarked at 
length in a cold hall, a colder bedroom, 
and finally, divested of all wraps, into 
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@ vast drawing-room, where older 
ladies were probably already making a 
stern guard round the fire. For ‘the 
first two or three courses of an eight- 
course dinner one either found one’s 
teeth chattering with cold, if away from 
the fire, or was slowly scorched by a 
raging blaze at one’s back, and always, 
it seemed, my neighbours possessed a 
deaf ear on either side of me. My 
husband, at least, enjoyed the food, but 
food was no preoccupation with the 
lucky girls of the day, and the only 
mitigation of the Catechisms in the 
drawing-room afterwards was that 
dinner lasted so long that carriages 
were soon announced, 

But these ungrateful memories refer 
only to those vast dinners where, 
clearly, the hostess was working off 
as many of her acquaintances as she 
could, with little real interest in them. 
There were other, many other, delight- 
ful evenings in mellow, beautiful rooms 
with congenial guests. Often as I 
looked round at the acute, clean-shaven 
faces of the men and clever, humorous 
faces of the old ladies, softened by the 
lace caps still to be seen then, I pice 
tured myself back in the witty, erudite 
society of eighteenth-century Edin- 
burgh, graced and enhanced by the 
very latest of contemporary culture. 
And I recall smaller, delightful, more 
intimate dinners in University society, 
or gay parties of young people before 
one of the Balls. Never, I used to 
think, in days when cosmetics had not 
raised all looks to one level, and out- 
standing charm was more pronounced, 
had I seen more beautiful girls than 
those who waltzed in the Assembly 
room with soldiers in bright uniform 
or men in kilts; and when they 
appeared in their ancestress’s dresses 
at the Boat Club Ball, I was again in 
the Holyrood of Prince Charlie. Such 
feelings were recaptured, too, in delight- 
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ful afternoons with charming hostesses, 
sitting in their panelled drawing-rooms, 
and most of all in afternoons spent in 
the country. The bride of today can 
have far fewer glimpses of houses with 
gardens running to the Forth, walled 
gardens set on hillsides, great clipped 
beech hedges leading to old little 
turreted castles, or great Adam houses 
bordered by beds of roses as exquisitely 
proportioned as their facades; for so 
many of these, alas, are commandeered, 
or sold, or given to the National Trust. 
On misty evenings it is easy to fancy 
that their former owners look down a 
little wistfully from heavenly mansions 
at those vacant, doomed homes on earth. 

The reverse side to all these enter- 
tainments, pleasant or unpleasant, 
was the necessity of returning them. 
Dinner - parties were a nightmare ; 
for one’s guests, possibly, and one’s 
servants, certainly, demanded that sort 
of simulacrum of stately hospitality 
represented so vividly in my cookery 
book by the recipe—‘‘ For Chicken 
Cream... Take one large rabbit...” 
I fancy it was the manner in which the 
‘middle-classes imitated the habits of 
the wealthy that rang the death-knell 
of domestic service. For few of us 
questioned till a much later date the 
necessity of entertaining guests with at 
least five courses and three different 
kinds of wine, and though Betty and 
Bella would certainly have given 
notice if I had attempted to simplify 
their labours, they must have been 
worn out, by heavy trays and washing- 
up, long before the last task of carrying 
in a great tray of drinks at ten o’clock. 
And yet, in @ way, dinner or luncheon- 
parties, where neighbours had to 
engage in conversation, were less 
alarming than tea-parties, where a 
stranger might well entertain guests 
who, proud not to have met or spoken 
to each other for years, maintained this 
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standard under one’s horrified eyes, 
I think the real tragedies of our lifetime, 
and the cosmopolitan attitude of the 
last generation, must have laid these 
feuds to rest ; certainly I never find my 
mind wandering back to feuds of the 
Red and Black Douglas today, as it 
did when two sisters-in-law turned 
their backs on each other in my 
drawing-room. Often there was, J 
fancy, no real hostility, but a reluctance 
to add to a vast number of acquaint. 
ances in a big society, as well as a 
caste-like dread of those who were not 
“kent folk.” Time has certainly 
mellowed us; for I know of two 
families who lived next door to each 
other for twenty years without a sign 
of recognition, until, in 1942, their 
maids were called up; they had then 
to depend on each other for taking in 
parcels when one house was empty, and 
a real friendship resulted. 

In one respect foreign brides of 
yesterday and today in Edinburgh must, 
I am sure, agree. Never were there 
such delightful tradespeople as those 
in our city. After my northern home 
the friendliness, and the interest, the 
culture, and charm of the head shop 
assistants, made a new world of 
friends. Bella and Betty only allowed 
me, of course, to deal with the best 
shops, but when I wandered off 
secretly in search of economy, I found 
the same kindliness and, to me 
surprising standards of education. 
“Whenever I meet an Edinburgh 
policeman I’m sorry I’m married 
already !” declared an English visitor 
to me once, and, “ I don’t know how! 
shall ever join an English library after 
this,” declared a friend who was 
leaving for the south. But of the 
hundred incidents that recur to me 
I need only quote one. I had been 
driven to the train after a country 
visit, and the chauffeur had put in the 
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rack @ brace of pheasants and a hare, 
most generously given by my host. 
But at the country station for a 
temporary home, where with our 
children we were spending the summer, 
I found myself in a dilemma. A silly 
squeamishness against touching dead 
birds or beasts was the result of an 
unsporting upbringing, and shame- 
facedly I asked the stationmaster 
to help me, explaining my folly. 
“Certainly ma’am, certainly,” he said 
—‘ and I’ll put them in a brown paper 
for ye. I was reading only the other day 
in the ‘Golden Bough’ that mothers 
often objected to the touch of such- 
like, as it would recall the fears of a 
cave-woman when a wolf brushed 
past her in the entrance.” I am sure 
my English friends would agree with 
me that not often in the south would 
one’s folly be so kindly and eruditely 
exorcised. 

This is only an effort to recapture 
a phase of social life and must not 
trespass on high ecclesiastical matters, 
but one feature of Edinburgh life is 
still noticeable, if less so than thirty- 
five years ago. ‘“‘ Does everyone go to 
Church on Sunday ?”’ I asked in early 
days, when about eleven o’clock the 
streets seemed to me thronged with 
families in their Sunday best, their 
Bibles under their arms. The very 
same question was asked the other day 
by a young couple whose house over- 
looked the Meadow Walk. They had 
imagined, on their first Sunday, that 
a whole regiment was on the march till 
they looked out to see instead bands of 
worshippers on their way to their 
devotions. A cynic suggested that 
Edinburgh people, descendants of 
country folk who had often to walk 
miles to their kirk, habitually refused 
to attend any Church less than a mile 
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from their home, so that their coming 
and going gave an exaggerated idea of 
their numbers. But in spite of the 
laments of divines in the Assembly I 
still believe that more people attend 
Divine Service in the north than in 
any city of the south. That there is 
less acquaintance with the Bible in the 
home and the schools is probably a 
sad fact, though one must perhaps set 
against this the growth of tolerance and 
understanding between different forms 
of worship, in their war with the 
common foes of materialism and 
indifference. There are matters too 
high for these reminiscences, but one 
memory recurs of a retort which would 
never, I think, with the attitude of 
mind it represents, be met with 
today. We were looking for a house 
for some friends and had strayed to 
an unknown Crescent on the South 
Side, where, in a parlour with a velvet 
suite, enlarged photographs and an 
aspidistra, I sought for an excuse to 
counter the owner’s obvious desire to 
gain a tenant at once. (And how 
unbelievable such an attitude would 
be today towards a house that was 
certainly cheap and convenient!) “I’m 
afraid it faces east,” I said feebly, 
“and my friend wants plenty of sun.” 

“It does not face east and what 
makes you think so ?” 

“ Well, that Church next door, you 
see ; it faces east, I suppose ?” 

“It does not, then,” said the out- 
raged owner. “And why should it? 
In Scotland we know that He who 
made the east made the west also!” 

There seemed, as so often happened 
after the stern clarity of a Scottish 
retort, no more to be said. And so 
in silence that long-vanished bride of 
thirty-five years ago may disappear 
from the picture. 
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PRISONER’S PROGRESS.—II. 


BY LIEUTENANT DAVID JAMES, M.B.E., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 


WHEN it comes to making acknow- 
ledgments I have difficulty in knowing 
when to stop, so many people there 
are to thank, but I would begin by 
mentioning Messrs Hardy, Harrison, 
and Cartwright, Evans, Hervey, and 
Hugh Durnford, authors of the escape 
classics of World War I. I read all 
their books at my preparatory school 
and was enthralled by their stories. 
Not only that, though: both in 
spirit and technique these men were 
the pioneers of escape, and it was 
largely their inspiration that helped 
80 many to get away this time. As 
long as there are wars there will be 
prisoners. 

To anybody who likes a good 
gamble there can be none more 
attractive than escaping. But it is 
like playing a grand slem at bridge. 
It is perfectly simple provided that 
all the finesses go correctly, but if 
one of the kings is on the wrong side 
there is nothing more to be done 
about it. Moreover, to carry the 
analogy further, one cannot afford to 
miss @ single trick—one slip and the 
contract is lost. 


The problem of how to get out of 
Marlag Camp was certainly a poser. 
Situated in flat, sandy country, some 
fifteen miles north-east of Bremen, 
it was entirely surrounded by two 
barbed-wire fences, ten feet high and 
six feet apart, with rolled concertina 
wire between them. At each corner 
stood ‘ tiger boxes ’ fitted with search- 
lights and ‘hurry-up’ guns. There 
were also arc-lights, and _ sentries 


posted all round the perimeter. 
would probably take the best ‘part 
of @ quarter of an hour to cut through 
this barbed-wire entanglement, and 
that without a vestige of cover and 
within a few yards of sentries. It was 
hardly an attractive proposition. 

As o result of finding a tunnel in 
the summer of 1942, the Germans 
had taken effective measures. Thess 
included microphones at thirty-yard 
intervals round the wire to detect the 
noise of digging. They had white. 
washed the earth under the raised 
barrack floors, and they carried out 
regular inspections to see whether 
there were traces of shafts or soil 
disposal. 

To get out of the camp would be 
hard, and the problem was by no 
means solved once one was out. It 
lay in @ densely populated military 
area, and it would be essential to 
escape in such a manner as to get 
clear of the area before absence was 
discovered. Thus, slipping away from 
& working party, which would lead to 
discovery within half an hour, was 
completely out. The camp had had 
@ long run of bad luck in escaping and 
it was generally agreed that the 
Kommandant was right when he 
said that nobody would ever escape 
from his camp; “it was too near 
England.” 

Probably nothing had been worse 
for business than the fiasco of the 
1942 tunnel. A beautiful piece of 
work, it was over a hundred feet long 
and had caused its constructors infinite 
hard toil. About forty officers were 
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scheduled to go from it, but by sheer 
{fortune a prowling sentry with a 
dog happened to get the sixth man 
as he poked his head through the hole. 

The first out, a Frenchman called 
René Barnett, serving with the British 
Navy, got by train as far as Cologne, 
where he was spotted by a sharp- 
eyed Gestapo man. Numbers two 
and three, Lieutenant T. Beet, R.N., 
and Lieutenant Wells, R.N.V.R., know- 
ing nothing of the disaster behind 
them, walked ten miles south across 
country, only to run into a waiting 
patrol at their railway station. The 
same fate befell Number four, Lieu- 
tenant Wynne, D.S.C., R.N.V.R., the 
man who torpedoed the lock-gates at 
8t Nazaire. 

Only the last man—Lieutenant 
Catlow, R.N.—had any fortune. He 
heard the outcry as his partner was 
caught just behind him, but carried 
on, not with any hope of getting 
clear, but in order to draw a red 
herring across the trail of those ahead. 
After a couple of nights walking, he 
found himself in Hamburg. Suffering 
from sore feet, he went into a shop 
and bought some sticking-plaster. He 
then caught a train up to Flensburg 
on the Danish border, and disembark- 
ing, succeeded in getting well into 
Denmark on foot. Here fortune left 
him. Worn out, he went up to a 
farm for help—and it turned out to 
be the one German farm in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nevertheless his journey 
had accomplished much. He had 
proved that, given the luck, it was 
possible to get out of the district. 
The sticking-plaster -episode, too, 
showed that doing the ‘everyday’ 
things was not suspicious, and that 
there were so many foreigners about 
that lack of German was no longer a 
cause for comment. These things, it 
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is true, may have been known in 
other camps, but we were such isolated 
entities that each camp had to gather 
its own experience—and those whose 
experience was most needed were 
those who got away, so that we never 
heard their story. 

To sum up, I came to the conclusion 
that escaping was essentially a psycho- 
logical problem, depending on the 
inobservance of mankind, coupled with 
@ ready acceptance of the everyday at 
its face value. 

The matter could be subdivided into 
four separate questions. First was 
getting out of the camp—e real 
stinker, which could be tackled either 
by the guile approach (disguise, by 
hanging underneath a lorry, and so 
on), by tunnelling, or by cutting a 
hole in the wire. Second was the 
getting out of the area, the pons 
asinorum of the whole business; and 
whichever way one looked at it, that 
largely depended on luck. I was 
then of the opinion, and hold it even 
more strongly now, that once safely 
in Bremen one was a good three- 
quarters of the way home. Third was 
the passage from Bremen, across 
Germany, to the point of departure 
from the country. This should be 
quite easy, and would depend only on 
good routeing, good planning, and 
meticulous attention to detail. Finally, 
there was the actual escape from the 
country. On this we hardly had 
enough information to theorise, but 
it was obvious that both skill and luck 
would be needed. 

One more point—it was clear that 
care and forethought would play their 
parts. It was even more clear that 
luck would play a greater one. Luck 
is the most essential part in an escape. 
No successful escaper will disagree 
with that, though there is some con- 
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troversy whether it is the luck of the 
roulette wheel and the law of averages, 
or the ‘luck’ which can be ascribed 
to. Providence. I have now read the 
story of every successful escape from 
Germany in this last war. I doubt 
very much whether any total duds 
got away, but I am quite certain that 
for every man out, there were at 
least ten better men who should have 
got clear but who did not have the 
good fortune they deserved. 


There was in the camp an old 
villain called Roddy, who was some- 
thing of a character. An electrical 
officer, aged about forty-five and 
with a great love of adventure, he 
had been captured from my flotilla 
while out joy-riding one night. Mad 
keen on escaping, he was the moving 
spirit behind most of the attempts 
made during the year I was there. 
His great drawback was his incredible 
look of guilt. Roddy, taking out a 
packet of mustard and cress to sow 
in the garden, would look as innocent 
as Guy Fawkes bound for the House 
of Commons. He should have been 
dressed in a black cloak and tall hat, 
with a dagger at his waist. 

As soon as I arrived in the camp, 
Roddy asked if I should like to join 
him in @ scheme to get out. There 
was one stretch of the wire, on either 
side of the main gate leading out of 
the German guards’ compound, that 
was only a single fence. To get 
through this would need but four 
cuts instead of about fifteen. The 
idea was to choose a really dark night 
and then climb over into the German 
compound via the roof of the wash- 
place, stalk round the back of the 
guard-house, and cut our way out. 
Our plans for when we were once free 
were somewhat vague, but we were 
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equipped with passes to show that 
we were French workmen and hoped 
to make our way to the Dutch border, 

The moonless period at the end of 
March was chosen, and one dark 
night we tiptoed over to the wagh. 
place. After a few minutes we realised 
that it was not a suitable night. As 
soon as our eyes got used to the dark, 
we found that we could see quite far, 
and it was one of those dead-quiet 
nights when sound travels for ever, 
Half an hour after leaving our hut 
we were back in bed, and so ended 
my first escape effort. It did but 
whet Roddy’s appetite, however, and 
for nights afterwards he was to be 
heard jumping in and out of bed to 
take advantage of any spell of dark 
cloud. One night he earned ou 
righteous indignation by waking us 
all up to tell us that it wasn’t as dark 
as he thought it was. 

It was after this abortive episode 
that I gradually adopted the idea of 
travelling by train, so I spent the 
next two months working very hard 
at my German. In order to get plenty 
of practice, I undertook most of the 
camp Black Marketing activities. The 
cigarette ration of our guards was 
three a day, and they would do almost 
anything for more. We received fifty 
a week from the Red Cross and as 
many as we liked from home. Some 
people had a store of several thousand 
in suitcases under their beds. We 
therefore did quite a lot of trading. 
This was, in my view, a good thing. 
Quite apart from the welcome little 
luxuries we were able to obtain, it 
helped to give the lie to Goebbels’s 
propaganda about starving Britain 
and enabled us to keep the guards 
under our thumb. And I was soon 
able to assess the degree of corruption 
of each individual guard, and decide 
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whether he was the right man to 
ask to got us torches, wire-cutters, or 
wireless batteries. 

There was in the camp an Escape 
Committee, whose job it was to co- 
ordinate escapes and help those who 
wished to get away. We had a system 
of ‘patents’ whereby if anyone had 
a scheme for getting out, he ‘ regis- 
tered ’ it with the Committee—he had 
to do that to get the Captain’s per- 
mission to ‘leave the ship’; also he 
would ensure getting the first crack 
at his own idea. 

The Committee consisted of a repre- 
gntative from each of the barracks, 
all of whom had made escape attempts, 
presided over by Commander G. H. 
Beale, R.N. Attached to them was 
a staff of ‘ experts,’ including forgers 
and tailors, and an Intelligence Officer, 
who kept up to date the Escape Book 
in which were written details of the 
various escape routes, reports brought 
in from other camps, and train 
information. 





Early in June a scheme for another 
tunnel was advanced and some forty 
volunteers accepted for duty. 

For nine weeks the work on the 
tunnel went steadily ahead. So did 
the preparations within the camp. 
Every evening, when the Germans 
had gone out, the class-rooms became 
mapping rooms, with people busy 
tracing their routes from the original 
maps, which had been, for the most 
part, stolen from visiting lorries. 
There were escapers’ German lessons, 
most realistically run (usually in the 
form of charades), which did much 
t give confidence. They were run 
by Lieutenant Frank Jackson, who 
spoke perfect German, good French 
and Spanish, as well as fluent Russian, 
and possessed an inventive and in- 
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genious turn of mind quite invaluable 
in devising character parts and stories 
for escapers, and in framing open 
letters of introduction. 

As the day approached, we intro- 
duced a system of night watches to 
gain all possible information on the 
habits and movements of the guards. 
Finally, a draw was held to decide the 
order in which we were to go out. 
Thirty-seven were scheduled to go, 
and I was to be the twenty-third. 

But a short time after the draw, 
the Germans began to show dis- 
quieting signs of suspicion. Through- 
out one morning they prodded all 
along the wire with metal spikes. 
The tunnel was far too deep for us to 
worry much about this, but we were 
alarmed when surveyors planted a lot 
of red-and-white poles outside t*s 
wire. 

The next move was the arrival of a 
band of negro prisoners from the 
Merchant Navy Camp, Milag Nord, 
to dig a trench 18 feet wide and of 
the same depth round the outside of 
the camp. This would prove fatal 
to our efforts, but we only needed 
another week to complete the job; 
so, to gain time, the S8.B.0. told the 
workers that such digging was illegal, 
being of a military nature. They 
loyally downed tools. 

This must have confirmed the Ger- 
mans’ suspicions, and their response 
was immediate. Next morning at 
appel it was announced that our camp 
and the ratings’ would be changed 
over. We were to be ready for the 
move by two o’clock. That afternoon 
@ motley collection of farmers’ carts, 
station barrows, and other conveyances 
arrived. Moving seven hundred people, 
together with their beds, cases, cup- 
boards, mess-traps, supplies, and room 
fittings proved no mean task, but it 
C2 
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was also a good opportunity for ‘ Hun 
baiting,’ and by the evening we were 
safely installed and so cut off from 
the scene of our past activities. 

Ten days later the arrival, post- 
haste in the middle of the morning, 
of the Kommandant, Security Officer, 
and several other distinguished Huns 
proved that the tunnel had been 
unearthed. They were, of course, 
delighted, and soon after it had been 
filled in we were moved back again 
to our own side of the camp. 

Total German victory was only 
averted by a fine escape made while 
we were still in the ratings’ camp by 
Pryor and Wells. Worxmen putting 
up a new hut at the far end of the 
compound were able to enter and 
leave on production of special pink 
passes. One of them was a Belgian 
and he loaned us his pass for a fore- 
noon. It was promptly copied, and, 
dressed in workmen’s clothes, Pryor 
and Wells succeeded in walking past 
the sentry at the gate during the 
lunch hour. 

I had a grandstand view of this 
effort. The sentry at the gate was 
an old trading contact of mine, so 
I was detailed off to occupy his mind 
by engaging him in conversation. It 
was not hard to get him talking, but 
almost impossible to keep a straight 
face as these two familiar workmen 
shambled up. The sentry only glanced 
cursorily as they produced their passes, 
said “Ja, ’s gut,” and off they went 
down the road. 

They were, unfortunately, the vic- 
tims of the worst possible luck, in 
that their departure coincided with 
the first cold snap of the autumn. 
During the night they managed to 
get about ten miles distant from the 
camp. Throughout the next day, 
which was freezing cold, they lay up 
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in a wood. In the evening, just ag 
they were about to move off, the air. 
raid sirens went, which meant thaj 
the Landwache—German Home Guarj 
—would be out. Theoretically, of 
course, they should have stayed put, 
but escaping is a matter of weighing 
one risk against another, and in their 
frozen state they reckoned it mom 
important to move on. The regu 
was that they stumbled into a patrl 
and were caught—an example of how 
bad luck can ruin even the best of 
escapes. 

There was at about this time another 
fine attempt mede; and one, mor. 
over, that played an integral part in 
my own subsequent efforts. To relate 
it, however, I shall have to go back 
a bit. There was in my mess ap 
R.N.V.R. lieutenant called David Jolly, 
who before the war had been in the 
C.I.D. From meeting him my opinion 
of Scotland Yard has risen even 
higher, for he was a most astute fellow, 
On first acquaintance he seemed 4 
little dense, but behind an exterior of 
sleepy indifference he missed extra- 
ordinarily little. 

In May the Germans had started a 
‘rest’ camp in Berlin. What pre 
cisely the idea of this was we never 
discovered, but they took a house in 
@ suburb of Berlin and to it sent about 
thirty officers from camps all over 
Germany. During their stay they 
were not the objects of any special 
propaganda, though they were from 
time to time visited by members of 
the Foreign Office, and they wor 
taken on sight-seeing tours two @ 
three times a week. 

Four officers from Marlag were sent 
there and one of them was David 
Jolly, who had his plans already made 
for an escape. As he spoke very little 
German, the invaluable Jackson pro 
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yided him with papers suggesting that 
be was Patrick O’Leary, an Irish stud- 
groom. As Ireland was the only part 
of the English-speaking world not at 
war with Germany, this was an ex- 
gellent choice. 

After they had spent a few weeks 
in the rest camp, David Jolly and the 
three others were sent to a camp just 
outside Berlin because of air raids. 
It does not seem to have been very 
well guarded, for after a few days he 
escaped by climbing a tree. For two 
nights he walked due north and then 
caught a train up to Stettin. Finding 
nothing there, he went on to Liibeck. 
Again he drew blank, so he continued 
by train to Flensburg on the Danish 
frontier. It was while trying to cross 
this on his sixth night at large that he 
ran into a frontier patrol and was 
recaptured. 

Jolly rejoined us at Marlag at the 
end of September. Besides bringing 
back sketch plans of two Baltic ports 
and several tourist photographs, his 
effort was most valuable in the lessons 
to be learned from it. The two main 
points of interest to me were the 
ease with which a foreigner could 
travel by train in Germany, and the 
lack of guards in the Baltic ports. 

There was one fly in the ointment. 
The Germans were evidently beginning 
to clamp down on escaping. The 
maximum sentence under International 
law for escapers was thirty days. 
To discourage us yet further, they 
court-martialled David for “ uttering 
forged documents” and sentenced 
him to six weeks’ imprisonment—a 
ttiraw showing the way the German 
mind was beginning to work. 


October came and went. I was 
well inured to the comfortable round 
of camp existence and it came as a 
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severe shock one day to realise that, 
with all my talk of escape and interest 
in it, I had been in the camp nearly 
eight months without ever having had 
@ run for my money. 

There was an event late in the 
month which accentuated this feeling. 
About a hundred and fifty officers 
arrived up from Italy. The influx of 
new faces acted as a tonic to us, 
Many of them also had made attempts 
to escape on the way, and for days we 
were entertained by their tales and 
experiences from the outside world. 

It was in the middle of November 
that I had my next idea, and it came 
by sheer chance. We were taken up 
every Thursday under guard to have 
@ hot shower at a bath-house outside 
the main wire of the camp. As nothing 
untoward had ever happened on this 
bath party, the Germans had become 
very slack, and, instead of patrolling 
round the outside, used to come 
inside to the changing rooms and sit 
there with us until the bath was over. 

It was my invariable habit to have 
rather a quick bath; for there were 
hot-pipes in the bathroom on which 
I liked to dry my towel. These pipes 
were just by the frosted glass window 
at the far end of the room. One day, 
while collecting my towel, I opened 
one of the windows. Suddenly I saw 
the blind spot in the German defences 
that I had been looking for. As long 
as the Huns were inside the changing 
rooms, there was nothing to prevent 
anyone from dropping out of this 
window and just walking away. ... 

As soon as I got back to the camp 
I registered my idea with Commander 
Beale. As he pointed out, there was 
only one snag to it, and that was how 


to manipulate the numbers; for the 


Germans counted us carefully at the 
main gate before we left, the guards. 
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counted us again at the bath-house 
before marching us back, and the 
Feldwebel counted us yet a third 
time before sending us into our own 
compound. 

This was a formidable problem, 
since unless the Goons could be fooled, 
I should have only half an hour’s 
start, which in broad daylight was not 
sufficient. For several days we played 
about with ideas for two short men 
going pick-a-back in one large great- 
coat, but were forced to admit that 
this was not practicable. 

I decided, however, that the scheme 
was still tenable. I had two psycho- 
logical lines of defence left. The 
first was that, whereas the prisoners 
only stood to get ten days cells for 
an escape attempt, the guards respon- 
sible got six weeks. Was it not 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
if they discovered that they were one 
short at the end of the bath, the 
guards themselves, who were actuated 
by fear, not patriotism, would rush 
the party through the gate in order to 
cover up their mistake and try and 
pass the buck on to the subsequent 
watch ? 

The second consideration was that 
the Kommandant was hardly likely 
to inform all the local police that 
there was a prisoner at large until he 
had assured himself that the guards 
had not miscounted the number of 
bathers. This he would do by holding 
a ‘tally’ appel. Each man on his 
arrival in the camp was given a tally 
or metal disc on which was printed 
his number and the name of the camp. 
At a tally appel each man’s name was 
called out, whereupon he came up 
and showed his disc, while the Feld- 
webel checked the number against the 
official list. The weakness of this 
custom was that they checked bits of 
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tin and not faces ; for often they did 
not glance at the man at all but only 
at his tally. 

Tt was essential for me to take my 
tally outside with me, since it would 
be my only proof of identity in the 
event of recapture, but I could leave 
@ duplicate in the camp, and this I 
resolved to do. The dentist made me 
@ spare one, cutting out the figures 
with his drill, and I arranged with a 
friend, similar in build, to act for me 
as well as for himself, if the need 
should arise. 

I was also anxious to be covered 
for the afternoon and evening appels, 
to enable me to get well out of the 
district before the balloon went up. 
This was a much simpler matter, 
because the Germans counted the sick 
in their barracks, and it would be 
easy, by having people in bed in about 
four different rooms, to induce the 
Germans to count the same man twice. 

My method of departure was now 
organised, and I was assured of 4 
twenty-four hour start. On the ques- 
tion of a route, David Jolly’s experi- 
ence had convinced me that the 
Baltic ports offered the best way 
out of the country. Also profiting by 
his experience, I decided to go by 
train. I even went beyond this. 

It was regarded as a cardinal rule of 
escape technique that one should walk 
to a station some miles distant from 
the camp before attempting to board 
a train. Since I wanted to use my 
twenty-four hours’ start to the best 
advantage, and since all our previous 
escapers had been caught while still 
in the area, I decided to catch the 
small-gauge railway from Tarmstedt 
into Bremen. 

On the face of it, this was absurd: 
to go to a station two miles from & 
prison camp in broad daylight and 
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in halting German to buy a ticket. 
It was asking to be picked up. And 
yet was it ? At mid-day there would 
be a strong presumption against any 
prisoner being at large without the 
alarm having been given. Further- 
more, the very improbability of a 
prisoner doing anything so foolish 
lent further security. 

When it came to a character part 
for my journey, I naturally consulted 
the ingenious Jackson. He made the 
good point that the best possible 
guise in which to tour seaports was 
that of a seaman. As I possessed a 
naval uniform, this was easy. He 
suggested that I go as a Bulgarian 
naval officer. Bulgaria was a monarchy, 
which would account for the Royal 
Crown on my buttons, and their navy 
only had about three officers anyway, 
so I was unlikely to meet anyone 
who would know how they really 
dressed. 

His final inspiration lay in the 
choice of my name. It was highly 
important that this should be easy 
to remember, because in the event of 
cross-examination it is the one thing 
over which one cannot afford to falter. 
Under the eagle eye of a Gestapo 
official it would be easy to forget a 
name like Vladimir Solokov, or Serge 
Filov. I therefore became Lieutenant 
Ivan Bagerov of the Royal Bulgarian 
Navy. (Pronounce it as you please, 
it is properly said like a term of 
endearment used among sailors. I 
ought to know; after all, there are 
no others in the Sofia Telephone 
Directory !) 

This choice of character touches on 
another most important point of 
escape technique—it was essential to 
choose an unusual type. Any German 
official worth his pay would know the 
proper papers for their own civilians, 
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French ‘ forced’ workmen, and others 
that they saw every day. But a 
Bulgarian naval officer or an Irish 
groom would only come their way at 
most once or twice a year, so any 
papers, provided they were sufficiently 
imposing, would suffice. 

Mine consisted of a Bulgarian naval 
identity card and an open letter of 
introduction. The former was an 
approximate copy of our own naval 
cards. For a photograph we used 
the picture of a German E-boat hero, 
cut out of an illustrated paper. He 
did not look much like me, but it is 
@ curious commentary on the gulli- 
bility of human nature that, provided 
there is a photo with a stamp on it, 
it is most rare for the police to look 
and see whose photograph it is. 

There is a great art in writing bogus 
letters of introduction. They must 
be concise, yet contain a complete 
story, to save the escaper from answer- 
ing too many questions. They must 
be both vague enough to cover a wide 
range of activity, and imposing with- 
out committing themselves to any- 
thing definite. In short, they must 
closely resemble Cabinet Ministers’ 
answers to Parliamentary questions. 

Jackson composed me a master- 
piece. It said: “ Lieutenant Bagerov 
is engaged in liaison duties of a tech- 
nical nature which involve him in 
much travel. Since he speaks very 
little German, the usual benevolent 
assistance of all German officials is 
confidently solicited on his behalf.” 

Besides an official Bulgarian stamp 
—invented in the camp because we 
had no idea what the real one looked 
like—this letter was endorsed by 
three German stamps. One simply 
stated ‘‘ Heartily approved,” and was 
countersigned by some mythical official 
of the German Foreign Office. Another, 
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from the Chief of Staff at Wilhelms- 
haven, said, ‘Permission to enter 
dock installations Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 from Ist - 8th December.” 
This was so that as soon as I arrived 
in Bremen I could imply that I had 
just come from the west and not from 
the east. The third went “ Identity 
checked by telephone from Berlin,” 
and was signed by the Chief of Police 
at Cologne, suggesting that I had once 
previously been falsely arrested, and 
released as soon as the mistake was 
discovered. 

Most of the hard work for an escape 
lies in the preparations. Mine took 
almost three weeks and were very 
complete; for I was determined to 
enter as thoroughly into the character 
as I could. Bulgarians cannot pro- 
nounce the ‘eu’ sound in words like 
deutsch. Instead of saying it like the 
‘oy’ in boy, they insist on pronounc- 
ing it like the ‘ ye’ in bye. To acquire 
this habit, I used to read out loud the 
leaders from the ‘D.A.Z.’ and ‘ Das 
Reich’ @ la bulgerien. The Bulgar 
also uses Russian characters in writing, 
so in order to be able to make a signa- 
ture similar to that on my identity 
card, I had to spend ten minutes every 
day practising it. 

I resolved to take a small case 
with food and a change of clothing. 
Every article of wear was marked 
with my name, and I scraped the 
name of the maker off my soap and 
put a Bulgarian hieroglyphic on in- 
stead. There were two Greek officers 
in the camp, and, as the nearest 
possible thing, I asked them for their 
tailors’ tabs and sewed them in my 
uniform and cap. By the time I had 
finished, there was nothing on my 
person or in my case to suggest that 
I was English. I even carried in my 
pocket a series of ‘love letters’ 
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written in off- Russian in a vey 
feminine hand by Jackson. 

It is most desirable to have som. 
thing about one to distract the atte. 
tion of any searcher from his jo}, 
I had the perfect thing to hand. Om 
of my greatest pleasures in life is ‘th 
ballet, and when I was captured 4 
friend sent me out some very fine 
half-plate photographs of the Sadlen 
Wells. One of these was a lovély 
full-face portrait of Margot Fontey 
in ballroom dress, from the ballé 
* Apparitions.’ With her dark colour 
ing and exotic beauty, this was jus 
what I wanted. A short insorip. 
tion in Russian was added and sh 
became “my fiancée at the German 
legation ball in Sofia.” The only 
time my case was ever searched, this 
picture occasioned far more interest 
than all the rest of the contents pit 
together. 

A number of articles I sewed into 
my clothing. There was a pocket in 
my trouser-leg in which I carried 4 
recent letter from home to prove my 
identity to any neutrals or other 
potential helpers. My tally was sewn 
under one armpit, and a spare sum of 
money under the other. The only 
alteration or, rather, addition to my 
R.N.V.R. uniform was a five-lette 
flash—gold on a blue ground—on my 
left shoulder, standing for ‘“ Kralo 
Bulgrski voyenno-mrskoi Flot.” 

And now, just when I thought I 
had everything prepared, I found 
weakness in the whole scheme. Periodi- 
cally, people were taken by train into 
Bremen to see the oculist. This 
meant that my uniform would be 
recognised on the local line. I would 
have to adopt an entirely different 
character for the first part of the 
journey. 

I decided to travel into Bremen a 
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a Danish electrician. My story would 
be that my nerves had been severely 
shattered in a recent raid, I had been 
spending a week in the country to 
recuperate, and was on my way back 
for medical survey. For papers 
I had a temporary identity card 
(vorlaufige ausweiss) and a note from 
the hospital telling me to report 
there p.m. 8th December. 

For my quick change at the bath- 
house I meant to go up in uniform 
with a greatcoat on, and with grey 
flannel trousers over my blues, but 
rolled up above the knee so that they 
shouldn’t show. I had a check scarf 
well tucked down underneath my coat 
collar and a cloth cap made out of a 
blanket, in one pocket. My shoulder- 
straps and belt were on hooks, so 
that they were readily detachable. 
The front buttons of my coat I covered 
with black silk, so that at a casual 
glance they looked like civilian buttons. 
To change then, all I had to do was 


to rip off the belt and shoulder-straps, 
roll down my trousers, pull up my 


scarf, and don the cap. I practised 
this a number of times, till ultimately 
it took me less than thirty seconds. 

All was now set. My final plan was 
to go up to the bath party, change, 
and drop out of the window, then 
walk down the road about half a mile 
to where there was a small coppice. 
Here I proposed to kill half an hour 
putting on a few bandages and other- 
wise altering my appearance, before 
walking to the station just in time to 
catch the 11.50 train. This train was 
scheduled to arrive at Bremen at 
120 p.m. and start on its return 
journey ten minutes later. There 
would be such a crowd on arrival that 
I hoped to pass unobserved into the 
station lavatory. There I would dis- 
card my civilian clothes, and, once 
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the train had left, emerge on to an 
empty platform as a Bulgarian. From 
then on my journey up to the Baltic 
ports should be fairly easy. 

So many times had I rehearsed this 
scheme in my mind that I could 
almost believe I had done it. Only 
the play ‘Ten Minute Alibi,’ per- 
formed in the camp a short time 
before, depressed me; for that showed 
only too well what a discrepancy 
there is between the well-oiled plan of 
the imagination and its counterpart 
of obstinate fact. 

The strange thing is that this one 
did run almost perfectly to schedule. 


Thursday, 8th December, dawned 
cold and foggy. I awoke early and 
went to Mass ; for I believe that every 
major endeavour should start with the 
blessing of God. After breakfast 
there was the usual last-minute rush 
to complete the preparations. The 
night before, I was sure that all was 
ready, but a whole series of last- 
minute details cropped up. 

I had a small team of assistants for 
the job. There were Jackson and 
Tilly to keep the guards talking and 
to persuade them that nobody was 
away, should they find their error. 
Johnny Pryor, the barrack escape 
representative, and Roddy were to 
come as close support. Their job was 
to stand in the doorways leading in 
from the two changing rooms and to 
start taking their greatcoats off as 
soon as the guards entered. This 
would both act as a signal to let me 
know there were no guards left out- 
side the building, and prevent them 
from seeing me as I got through the 
window. 

But long before we started out there 
was plenty for them to do. It must 
have taken six men to get me dressed 
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and ready. Where was I going to 
keep my Bulgarian papers while posing 
asa Dane? It would never do to get 
them muddled up. Somebody sug- 
gested strapping them to the inside of 
my thigh, and rushed off to the sick- 
bay for sticking-plaster. I had better 
take needles and thread, but at the 
last minute could not find my house- 
wife . . . and 80 on. 

At last my bag was packed. It had 
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proved rather a squash gotting jj 
my food in, and my naval cap had 
to be jammed on top at the lag 
moment. 

The first bath party came back anj 
reported that the guards were being 
slacker than usual. The second party 
were now up having their shower, » 
just before 10.45 we began to form 
up in threes at the main gate. With 
Jackson and Johnny Pryor, I was in 
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the second row. Roddy, who was 
looking more villainous than ever and 
thoroughly enjoying himself, had volun- 
teered to carry up my case and was a 
few rows farther back. 

As the second party came into 
view, streaming out from the bath- 
house, I was seized with a spasm of 
acute regret. The day was grim and 
misty, and there was a nice fire burn- 
ing in our room. I was happy and 
busy in the camp. Why was I such 


@ fool as to leave when the war was 
bound to end in a few months any- 
way? Why risk being shot for a 
hundred-to-one chance of freedom ? 
The second party came through 
the gate and I got a thumbs-up from 
Commander Beale, who was on the 
party to see for himself how the 
guards were behaving. There was 4 
horrid feeling in the pit of my stomach 
when we began to move forward. 
I was committed now, and there was 
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no way out, but how I wished that 
the Kommandant would cancel the 
last bath, or the water run cold, or 
something occur to get me out of this 
foolish venture ! 

I heard laughter behind me and the 
column came to a halt. Looking 
back, I saw Roddy, surrounded by 
three guards, stooping down. Hell! 
the lock on the case had burst and 
my gear was spread all over the road. 
I could see a packet of sandwiches 
sitting disconsolately by the edge of 
a puddle. How could even German 
guards fail to regard this as an unusual 
aid to bathing? But Roddy stuffed 
everything back again and closed the 
case, just as though he always took 
chocolate and cheese to his bath. 

We moved off again, this time every- 
one straggling according to plan, so 
as to increase the delay in getting 
everyone into the changing rooms. 
Roddy sidled up alongside and whis- 
pered to me that in re-packing my 
case he had put my cap in the other 
way round. The badge now faced the 
hinge and not the outside. I thanked 
him perfunctorily. 

As I went into the changing room, 
I was already rolling down my trousers. 
Thirty seconds later I was a civilian 
and passed through into the bath- 
room. Roddy was standing by the 
far bathroom door. As soon as he 
started to take his coat off, I knew 
that the guards were inside. Looking 
round, I found that Johnny Pryor 
was doing the same. With a quite 
unnecessary clatter, which would have 
given the game away to anyone less 
foolish than the Germans, I climbed 
through the window and dropped out. 
As I walked past the bath-house, 
I heard the sound of running foot- 
steps on the concrete. Was it one of 
the guards ? Was he going to shoot ? 
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I didn’t dare look back, but continued 
to shuffle off as speedily as was con- 
sistent with innocence. Behind me 
I heard a door slam, and then all was 
quiet... . 

At once a new danger loomed 
ahead. Up the hill from the camp 
there was coming Joseph, a German 
who knew me better than anyone. 
He was riding a bicycle, his head 
lowered, after the manner of one 
riding up an incline, I had to turn 
right to gain the main road, but 
Joseph and I were almost equidistant 
from the turning. Could I get there 
first, and would he or would he not 
look up and spot me? I could not 
afford to run, but I reached the turn 
with Joseph still ten feet away. 

Despite fog and drizzle, the main 

road, which was absolutely straight 
and without cover for over a mile, was 
unduly populous. Two Germans I 
knew by sight passed me without 
giving signs of recognition. There 
was, however, nothing I could do 
about it except to trudge on, looking 
as innocent as I could, Apart from 
the worry, I was beginning to enjoy 
myself. All the anticipations and 
regrets vanished the moment I dropped 
out of the window and saw freedom 
stretching ahead down that long 
road. 
I was in this happy frame of mind 
when a tall figure in field-grey, passing 
on @ bicycle, gave me a dirty look and 
called on me to stop. 

This first investigation was a great 
test, and I could hardly control my 
nerves. 

“* Who are you ?” 

“* Paul Hanson—a Dane.” 

“‘ Where are your papers ?” 

“Here,” said I, giving him my 
temporary pass — imitation — type- 
written, in pencil. 
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“ Where were you born ? ” 

“Aarhus.” (Thank goodness I’d 
memorised all my details.) 

“When were you born ?” 

“* 5th October.”” (My mother’s birth- 
day.) 

“Is that your photograph ?” ssid 
he, pointing at the small picture of a 
fair-haired man in golfing jacket, 
stuck on my pass. 

With a nasty feeling in the pit of 
my stomach, I realised that I had 
grown @ moustache, but had failed to 
add one to this photograph. Further- 
more, he wore spectacles and I had 
forgotten to take mine with me. 
Ignoring those discrepancies, I said, 
“ Of course,” in as pained a tone as 
I could. To my surprise he handed 
me back my pass without further 
comment. 

** What are you doing here ?” 

“T am an employee of A.E.G., 
Bremen. I was wounded in the raid 
of 23rd November and have been 
sent out for a week to rest my nerves. 
Now returning to the hospital for 
survey.” (This nerve story might 
discount any suspicion caused by my 
ill-concealed agitation.) 

** Where have you been staying ?” 

“With the parson at Kirchtimke.” 
(There ought to be one at a place with 
@ name like that.) 

“Which one? 
called ?”’ 

“I don’t know his name. Every- 
one called him ‘ Pfarre’ (‘ Padre’). 
The chap with the grey hair, I mean.” 
(A fairly good bet that there wouldn’t 
be any young ones left.) 

*H’m. Where did he live ? ” 

** In the little house by the church.” 
(That is the usual North German 
lay-out.) 

** Let’s see inside that case of yours.” 

Now I was for it. Propping it on 


What was he 
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the seat of his bike, I opened thy 
wretched thing up. 

“ H’m, shirt, bread, cigarettes, jersey, 
What’s in that paper parcel there }” 
(pointing to my chocolate wrapped in 
an old ‘ D.A.Z.’). 

“* More bread.” 

‘““ What’s this?” (lifting the back 
of my cap. Thank goodness Roddy 
had turned it round). 

“My working cap.” 

There was an ugly pause. He clearly 
had a residue of doubt lingering in his 
mind, which can hardly be wondered 
at, since he was the local policeman 
and we were still within half a mile of 
the camp. If he took me into custody 
I should be finished, for I could hardly 
survive & more searching cross- 
examination. 

I produced the trump card, Johnny 
Pryor’s letter, purporting to be from 
the medical superintendent at Bremen 
Hospital, directing me to report back 
at two-thirty that afternoon. 

I gave it to him and the scales 
tipped in my favour. Pointing down, 
he said, “Some of your cigarettes 
have fallen on the ground,” mounted 
his bicycle and was off. I stood in 
the middle of the road with my mouth 
open, clutching my case in both arms 
like a baby. 

Continuing along the road, I dived 
into a wood, bandaged my head, and 
shaved off half my eyebrows. The 
fog was thicker, and I emerged on to 
the road again just behind a girl 
carrying a small suitcase. Evidently 
she was catching the train too, so I 
followed her to the station. It was 
later than I had thought, and we had 
to run the last few hundred yards. 

Buying the ticket presented no 
difficulty, and I climbed into a non- 
smoker full of typical German haus- 

fraus. No one paid any attention to 
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the sad-looking young man with a 
pandaged head, who sat by himself in 
a corner. The fat woman opposite 
was soon fast asleep. It was just as 
well. Half-way to Bremen I looked 
down and saw that the silk cover 
had fallen off one of my buttons. 
Nobody appeared to have noticed, so 
I hid it under my cap and then 
out it off. 

It was 1.15 when we arrived in 
Bremen, and there was a crowd on 
the platform waiting to go back to 
Tarmstedt on the 1.30 p.m. Together 
with several others, I went into the 
public lavatory. It was primitive 
and the light was shocking, but there 
was a bolt on the door. With great 
excitement, for the situation was 
becoming increasingly Edgar-Wallace- 
like, I removed my civilian trousers 
and stuffed the cap behind some 
pipes. Off with button covers and 
on with the greatcoat belt. I then 
blacked my moustache and darkened 
my eyes, as I had been taught by the 
theatrical make-up experts. Finally, 
with buttons uncovered, Bulgarian 
papers substituted for Danish in my 
wallet, and my cap, complete with 
badge, set at what I hoped was a 
suitably rakish Slav angle, I stepped 
out on to an empty and deserted 
platform. 

From my journey to the camp nine 
months earlier, I remembered my 
wey to the main station. Arrived 
there, I was faced by fresh problems. 
There were two entrances, civilian and 
military. Which should I use, and 
did one buy one’s ticket before or 
after entering ? Eventually I decided 
to try the military way in, but was 
stopped at the barrier and asked for 
my papers and ticket. I played dumb 
—in the American sense—and merely 
handed in my letter of introduction, 
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saying “ Nicht Deutsch.” The R.T.O. 
read it through, nodding his head and 
saying ‘‘ Ja” to himself. Finally, he 
decided that ‘‘ benevolent assistance ” 
was indicated, and a minion was sent 
to help me. 

This worthy escorted me along to 
the booking-office, bought me a third- 
class ticket to Liibeck, found out the 
time and platform of departure of 
my train, and finally took me to the 
waiting-room and ordered me a beer ! 

I was so bewildered by these develop- 
ments that it took me some time to 
calm down. I could not but be most 
encouraged. Evidently my papers 
were going to see me through most 
difficulties, while my uniform appeared 
to be causing no comment. As a 
final test, I went up to a German 
sailor at the next table and asked him 
for the loan of a knife. He handed 
it to me without a word, and, German 
fashion, I brought a loaf of bread out 
of my case and cut off a large hunk. 

Having so far paid for everything 
with a ten-mark note, I took my 
change along to the ‘ Herren’ to see 
what the various coins were. Here 
another question arose. Should I put 
@ penny in the slot or give it to the 
attendant ? Eventually I did the 
latter, and spent the next half-hour 
learning the currency. 

I caught the 4.17 p.m. to Hamburg 
and arrived there without incident 
just after 6 p.m. Again ignorance led 
me into trouble. One of the great 
junctions of the country and the 
main artery across the Elbe, Hamburg 
Station was watched by some very 
sharp-eyed police. It would have been 
possible for me to go from the Bremen 
to the Liibeck platform without going 
through a barrier at all, but not 
knowing the station lay-out, I left 
the platform at the wrong end and 
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had to pass through three control 
points. One of these was a wicked 
place—a constriction in a passage, 
painted white and lighted by arc- 
lights, in which stood three Gestapo 
officials scrutinising everyone who 
passed. I felt a lot better when I 
was through; for since I was not 
stopped I must have fitted in pretty 
well with my surroundings. 

The waiting-room was packed, 
chiefly with soldiers on leave. I 
really felt quite sorry hanging my 
dear old naval cap up beside the 
Nazi ones with their high, stiff brims. 
It was like leaving a friend alone with 
thieves. 

One could at that time still get a 
coupon-free dish in all German restau- 
rants at lunch- and dinner-time. This 
dish, called the ‘ stamm,’ was usually 
only a bowl of vegetable soup, but 
for a few days I thought it should be 
sufficient to keep my stomach full. 

Sitting at the next table to me as 
I ate was a young soldier with an 
Afrika Korps flash on his shoulder. 
I suspect that he had seen R.N.V.R. 
uniform before, for he kept on looking 
at me very strangely. I returned his 
gaze, and he evidently lacked the 
courage of his convictions, for he never 
came up to me. 

When I left to catch my 8 P.M. 
train for Liibeck, I was stopped at 
the barrier and asked for my papers. 
The man just looked at my identity 
card, said “‘ S’gut,” and let me go on. 
It struck me as rather amusing that 
he should accept without question a 
document in Bulgarian lettering. Only 
the serial number and the photo- 
graph were intelligible to a Western 
European, and the latter bore very 
little resemblance to me. 

In the compartment of the Liibeck 
train, which was without light, a 
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soldier and a civilian sat discussing 
the bombing. I was surprised at the 
open way they spoke with o uniforme 
stranger in their midst, and soon after 
we pulled out of Hamburg they asked 
for my views of the situation, | 
explained that as a Bulgarian only 
recently arrived in the country, | 
hardly felt entitled to an opinion, and 
then took the opportunity to ask 
where there was a good place in 
Liibeck to sleep; for I was due to 
arrive just before midnight and did not 
fancy spending the night in the open, 

They explained with emphasis that 
it was not safe to spend the night in 
any large German town because of air 
raids. Was I due to go on any farther} 
Yes, I intended going to Stettin the 
following day. Without giving me 








@ chance to explain that I had business 
in Liibeck first, the civilian said that 
he, too, was going to Stettin and that 
he would show me a very nice station 
waiting-room where he himself intended 
spending the night. Further, at the 
next stop he would see the guard 
and buy me a supplementary ticket, 
Feeling it better to let sleeping dogs 
lie than to embark on long and tedious 
explanations, I agreed to this. 

We duly passed Liibeck, and an 
hour later arrived at Bad Kleinen, the 
junction stop for Wismar. Here my 
friend bade me get out, and led me 
to what was a reasonably comfortable 
waiting-room, full of sleeping travellers, 
We found a vacant bench and sat 
down, but for me it was not to sleep. 
It had been an extraordinary day, 
Fourteen hours previously I had been 
in the camp; now I was the best 
part of two hundred miles away, and 
on a@ coast full of promise. If I played 
my cards properly I should be home 
in @ few weeks!...or possibly 
even days. ... 
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At about 6 a.m. the next day I 
caught a train on to Stettin. It was 
fearfully crowded and ran very late. 
My compartment was full of soldiers 
of the young Nazi breed—swaggering 
and making far too much noise. At 
9 a.m. there was a long halt just out- 
side a place called Pasewalk. The 
carriage was getting stifling, but I 
looked at my watch with a certain sly 
satisfaction. Any minute now Tubby 
would be walking complacently to 
appel and the Feldwebel would go 
up and salute smartly and say: 
“ Hin mann weg”... 

It was after 1 p.m. when we finally 
reached Stettin and I was beginning 
to feel very hungry, but with only 
three hours of daylight left there was 
no time to waste, so I set off in search 
of ships. Stettin must be far the 
ugliest of all the Baltic ports, but it 
was exciting to be there, and for a 
seaman it was enough just to be 
beside a river again, with tugs and 
ferry-boats bustling about. More- 
over, I was convinced that at any 
minute I was going to find a Swedish 
ship that would take me to freedom. 

A couple of hours’ walking speedily 
changed this view. I could find no 
free harbour, as I had supposed, and 
what ships I could see were German 
and in inaccessible positions. I know 
now that my search was curiously 
incomplete. To find the docks in a 
large town without the aid of some 
map or plan is no easy task. I natur- 
ally searched the main river banks 
from the west (or railway station) 
side; I did not know that had I 
crossed the main bridge I should 
have found extensive free quays to 
the eastward, connecting with the 
main river farther down-stream. 

As it grew dusk, therefore, my 
spirits fell and I became convinced 





that Stettin was no use. David 
Jolly—the only man I knew who had 
been there before—had drawn blank 
and so had I. The one redeeming 
feature was that I had walked round 
the harbour for five hours without 
anyone commenting on my uniform. 
I became yet more confident in the 
disguise even though I despaired of 
finding a ship. 

To cheer myself up, I went on a 
combined stamm and pub crawl. At 
each of six water-front pubs I had a 
bowl of soup and a couple of pints of 
beer. By the time I reached the 
station I was taking a much brighter 
view of life and even thought, as I 
had ample funds, of taking a train to 
Switzerland for a spot of ski-ing. 

Finally, I resolved to try one more 
Baltic port, and took a second-class 
ticket to Liibeck. As the scheme of 
sleeping in a midway waiting-room 
had worked so well the previous 
night, I decided to try it again and 
chose a place called Neu-Branderburg, 
well known as a prison camp in the 
war of 1914-1918. On alighting, I 
mingled with a crowd of naval ratings 
and made for the waiting-room. We 
were just trying to open the door 
when a R.T.O. came up and told 
us that there was better accommoda- 
tion for Servicemen in the Wehrmacht- 
sunterkunft (the German equivalent 
of our Y.M.C.A. station canteens), 
and ushered us firmly along there. 

The place was certainly pleasant 
enough. A buxom Red Cross sister 
gave us soup and coffee; there was 
@ fire, and comfortable chairs in which 
to sleep. But it was no place for a 
British naval officer. There was a 
German N.O. sitting at the next 
table, and about a dozen ratings. It 
was all very well to get away with 
it in the street, but sitting opposite 
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them all night was a very different 
matter. Still, I could not very well 
leave, so I had perforce to continue 
playing my part. As soon as one of 
them started to doze off, I began to 
nod. Of course, any idea of sleep was 
out of the question, but it was the 
most convincing part to play.... 
Crash! ... what was that?... I 
looked at my watch. It was six 
o’clock and the last rating was going 
through the door. What extraordinary 
things occur! Entirely against my 
intentions or even desires I had spent 
@ night in full uniform alongside an 
officer of the Kriegsmarine, and in 
official military accommodation too, 
and nobody had recognised me ! 

A few minutes later I was in the 
train rattling on towards Liibeck. 
By this time I was beginning to take 
rail travel for granted, but this was 
the one journey that caused me some 
embarrassment. A garrulous old man 
was sitting opposite, and he kept on 
quoting what sounded like proverbs 
or clichés at me in Low German. 
I could not understand a word he 
said, so merrily smiled and answered 
“Ja” or “Nem” as seemed best. 
Then I got up and gave my seat to 
an old lady. No sooner had I done 
so than I realised that it was not 
“the thing to do.” People looked at 
me as though I were some creature 
from a strange world, observing differ- 
ent customs. To make matters worse, 
I was jammed up against some little 
Hitler Jugends. I was always terrified 
of children. They are so quick-witted 
and observant. The ordinary man is 
not usually ‘up’ in types of aircraft, 
enemy uniforms, and the like, but it 
is just the sort of information on 
which little boys thrive. These lads 
only came up to my chest; I was 
frightened lest they should see the 
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London stamp on the inner side of my 
Service buttons. 

But the time passed, and shortly 
after 11 a.m. we arrived at Liibeck, 
My first need was for a shave, 80 by 
way of an experiment I went into a 
barber’s shop and asked for one, i 
was an almost fatal blunder; for, as 
far as I could understand him, the 
man told me that with soap rationing 
there had been no shaves for about 
two years, and who was I to know a 
little about things anyway. Muttering 
*“* Ach so,” I left hurriedly, followed 
by many a curious glance. 


It is strange that, although all 
my time at large in Germany was 
during good weather, in retrospect it 
seems as though the sun never shone. 
Everything there was so dull and 
cheerless, I can only visualise it be. 
neath skies of grey. Other escapers 
have returned with exactly the same 
impression. 

Liibeck was the only exception, 
A charming little town, it seemed 
sort of backwater from the main- 
stream of war—there was more in 
the shops, the people seemed better 
dressed and more cheerful, and—yes, 
the sun shone. Just over the bridge 
there was a comfortable hotel, and to 
this I went for my shave. The porter’s 
desk was empty, so I locked myself 
in @ bathroom, had a good wash-up, 
and put on a clean shirt and collar, 
I felt much better after that, and 
went down to the restaurant for 
lunch. 

This meal was notable for the well- 
dressed people there—one couple in 
particular could have been trans- 
ported straight to the Berkeley—and 
also for a two-course stamm, the only 
one I have ever heard of—a bowl of 
consommé, followed by a dry vegetable 
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hash. This was the one trace of 
civilisation I saw in the whole of 
Germany, and it made me long all 
the more for home. 

Leaving my suitcase at the hotel, 
I started off on @ reconnaissance in 


high hopes. If the geography of 
Stettin was hard, that of Liibeck was 


very easy; for here the river was 
flanked on either side by quays and 
warehouses, and these were the docks. 
Rather than walk down the verge 
between the warehouses and the ships, 
where I might conceivably get picked 
up for taking too great an interest 
in the goings-on, I decided to use 
the road outside, which was full of 
trucks, dockers, horses and carts, and 
cover the opposite bank by peering 
through the occasional gaps between 
the warehouses. Taking the east 
bank first, I walked about two miles, 
and, to my great excitement, saw two 
Swedish ships. That meant that they 
were still trading to Germany and 
were not shut in by Baltic ice, as I 
was beginning to fear. On the other 
hand, they were not of much use to 
me since they were both auxiliary 
schooners, with decks piled high with 
lumber, so that, quite apart from the 
lack of good hiding room there is in 
& sailing ship, they might be several 
days yet in discharging their cargoes. 
Just as the town and docks began 
to melt into open country, I saw 
far ahead of me a sight that made 
my heart jump—the masts and yards 
of a full-rigged ship. The old-time 
square-rigger has long been one of 
my great enthusiasms in life, and in 
1937-1938—between leaving Eton and 
going up to Balliol—I had been lucky 
enough to serve a year in Viking, a 
Finnish four-masted barque, taking 
part in the so-called ‘grain race’ 
from Australia; so for the minute 
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I decided to give escaping a rest and 
have a look at this ship. 

I went as close as I dared—to within 
about a hundred yards of her, perhaps 
—and she was a fine sight, with 
double t’gallant and royal yards 
gleaming, newly painted, in the sun ; 
a shark’s fin nailed to her bowsprit 
end. A couple of boys were aloft 
tarring down her shrouds, and I recog- 
nised her as the German training ship 
Schulschiff Deutschland. As often 
before, it struck me as a great pity 
that Britain, a country dependent on 
her seamen, should be the only power 
to abandon sail-training. 

But soon I returned to reality, for 
one cannot afford to day-dream long 
on the escape trail. Retracing my 
steps, therefore, to the main bridge 
over the river, I started to walk down 
the west bank, looking east. 

Almost at once I saw just what I 
was after—two coasters lying along- 
side, bow to stern, with Swedish flags 
painted on their topsides. For the 
first quarter-mile below the bridge 
the river was divided into two by a 
long, narrow spit or peninsula called 
the Halbinsel, and it was here that 
they lay. Without further ado, I 
turned for the hotel to get my bag. 
Since it was thirty-one hours since 
I had last been challenged, and as a 
bold and forward policy had always 
worked hitherto, I resolved to try to 
walk aboard in broad daylight, trust- 
ing that an authoritative bearing and 
decisive manner would prevent any 
guards from asking me my business. 

It was after three o’clock when I 
left the hotel, and I was glad that 
things were going to be put to the 
test. I was beginning to feel the lack 
of food and sleep; also, one operates 
the whole time under certain nervous 
tension, and I wanted to get the 
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beastly business settled one way or 
the other. 

As I approached the Halbinsel, 
I found that it was wired off with a 
gate and a sentry. This latter, how- 
ever, had a beat nearly thirty yards 
long; for a road and a double railway 
track ran on to the peninsula at his 
gap in the wire. Better still, there 
were some goods vans on one of the 
tracks, jutting out just beyond the 
line of his beat. 

I adjusted my pace so that the 
sentry should have his back to me by 
the time I reached the goods waggons. 
When he turned at the near end of 
his beat, I was just walking down the 
road, apparently interested in a girl 
on the pavement opposite; twelve 
paces later, and I dodged down the 
track behind the goods van. 

I came on to the jetty, and there, 
ahead of me, lay the two Swedish 
ships. There were no sentries on the 
gangway, but I could not afford to 
hesitate. A quick glance—they both 
looked exactly the same—and I boarded 
the nearer, which was loading coal. 
In a fever of excitement that can well 
be imagined, I walked straight up the 
gang-plank. In front of me lay a 
companionway, so I went down it. 
Below, I found myself in an alley- 
way with doors on either side. I saw 
one marked ‘ Steward,’ knocked, and 
went straight in. 

A pleasant, sandy-haired individual 
looked up ss I entered. “ Excuse me, 
I’m an escaped British officer and 
I’m in need of help... .” A pause. 
... He got up, went over and 
locked the door. 

So far so good. I began to have 
dreams of home by Christmas. He 
produced a cigar and a drink and 
asked me how I had got there. I gave 
him the outline of my story and 
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asked in return why he had demanded 
no proof of my identity. 

“Oh, I recognised your uniform, 
I spent the first two years of the war 
trading on the English coast. You'r 
R.N.V.R., aren’t you ?” 

After three days of furtive wander. 
ing, with nobody to talk to, it was 
relief to be able to gossip quite freely 
with this man! The precious minutes 
began to slip by... . 

“And now to business, steward, 
I want to get to Sweden. Can you 
hide me away anywhere ?” 

“Sure. Just you wait here and 
T'll go and arrange it with the Chief 
Engineer.” A few minutes later he 
came back with a long face. “It’s no 
good. The Chief says that she is low 
on coal and due to bunker tomorrow, 
That means there will be stevedores 
crawling about the ship everywher, 
Your best plan is to go to the ship 
astern. She’s a motor-ship, belonging 
to the same company, and she’s due 
to sail today some time. Her steward 
is a good fellow—took some Russians 
to Gothenburg last trip. Offer to 
make it worth his while and he'l 
certainly hide you away.” 

I argued the point. I felt so secure 
aboard this ship that I was loth to 
leave her, even for a fifty-yard walk 
down the jetty, but at length the 
steward persuaded me it was the best 
thing to do. 

T had to wait a minute at the bottom 
of the companionway while a bulky 
individual, evidently the skipper, came 
below. When I reached the deck 
they were casting off ropes on the 
jetty. As I watched, the gap between 
the other ship and the wall slowly 
grew. Was it worth making a dash 
for it? Obviously not. A pier-head 
jump would cause far too much 
attention. Even if there were n0 
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police or & pilot aboard, some by- 
stander would certainly report the 
ocourrence and she would be stopped 
farther down the ten-mile river. No, 
I had missed the bus, and that by 
seconds. 

I returned to my steward friend, 
who went on deck to see for himself. 
When he came back he had clearly 
made up his mind. “It is no use 
your staying here,” he said. ‘“ You 
will be in greater danger than if you 
are ashore. Have you money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, stay away till Monday. If 
you come back, I'll take you to 
Gothenburg. ‘Till then, the best of 
luck to you.” 

A moment’s thought. There was 
obviously some force to his arguments, 
and anyway I could not well run him 
into trouble. It had been quite easy 
getting into the dockyard area; it 
should be no harder to get out. Yes, 
I had better go. My hopes were still 
high as I left the ship. I had got my 
passage arranged. I could spend 
Sunday taking a trip up to Rostock 
for a look around in case there were 
anything better. 

My return route was at right angles 
to the sentry’s beat. I tried to time 
it to pass the danger zone when his 
back was turned, but I was just too 
late. As I walked away down the 
road, a voice shouted after me “ Halt!” 
I turned, trying to look as innocent 
and indignant as I could. 

“What were you doing in the dock- 
yard ?” 

“Seeing off a friend; the mate of 
that ship that has just left.” 

“Where are your papers and dock- 
yard pass ? What, you have no pass ? 
Then you must come with me to the 
guard-house.”” 

I was taken there, and an escort 
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was provided to take me to Battalion 
Headquarters. The Duty Officer was 
impressed with my papers, and with 
my protests at the indignity of arrest- 
ing @ distinguished Allied officer. He 
explained to me that it was his duty 
to check up on me since I had no 
pass. Could he look in my case ? 

As there was nothing incriminating 
in it, I showed it to him readily enough. 
He went out for a few minutes and 
held a conversation next door. When 
he returned, it was to say that the 
Kommandant thought it would be 
best for me to go to the police station : 
“just to get everything regulated.” 
It was a suggestion admitting of no 
refusal, and as my only possible line 
I agreed with outward enthusiasm, 
but with a sinking feeling within. 
My chances of fooling the professional 
police were slim—and the stories one 
heard of the German police were not 
encouraging. . .. 

We arrived at a building on the 
water -front marked ‘ Wasserschuz- 
polizei.” They were, I supposed, the 
German equivalent of our Thames 
river police. Thank God it was not 
the Gestapo, anyway ! 

A fat, red-faced man listened while 
my escort told his tale; then, turning 
to me, he asked for my identity card. 
I gave it to him, and made a vigorous 
protest against being arrested. Pay- 
ing no attention, he went over to a 
cupboard and took out a magnifying 
glass. After scrutinising the card for 
@ minute, he looked up and said: 
“Where did you escape from ?” 

The game was up. I said stiffly: 
“T am afraid I don’t know what you 
mean.” But he replied: “ Yes, you 
know perfectly well.” 

I gave him my full name, rank and 
camp, and produced my tally in 
support. His first action was to call 
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in @ junior, and together they con- 
gratulated the man who had arrested 
me. He was naturally delighted, and 
stood looking on with a grin from ear 
to ear. He, too, probably had visions 
of being home for Christmas. 

The red-faced man showed the 
other my pass, and then, turning to 
me, said scornfully: ‘“ How did you 
expect to leave Germany on a rotten 
pass like that ?” 

Before I could reply, the other cut 
in and said: “ Not at all. When you 
think of the facilities and knowledge 
they possess in those camps it’s a very 
fine bit of work.” Turning to me, 
he pointed at the stamp of the Chief 
of Police, Cologne, and said: ‘‘ Look, 
that is your one bad mistake. You’ve 
put ‘ Polizei Kommissar.’ It should 
be ‘ Polizei President.’ ” 

I was searched for weapons and 
asked to make a statement. I had no 
intention of playing around with the 
German police, so I made one, sub- 
stantially true, but. false on all key 
points. They cannot have known 
anything about camp life; for they 
wrote down quite happily that I 
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had walked out of the main gate 
at dusk when the sentry was not 
looking ! 

I had a strong desire—presumably 
a sort of defence mechanism—to boast 
of my time at large, and I derived 
the greatest pleasure from 
them of my night in the Wehrmacht. 
sunterkunft at Neu-Brandenburg. The 
man with the red face grew yet redder, 
and there were broad grins on the 
faces of the rest. The news of my 
capture seemed to have spread; for 
quite a number of others had comé in 
to see the specimen. Baiting Red. 
Face in front of such an appreciative 
audience was great fun. .. . 


It was dark when we arrived at the 
military jail. Again I was searched, 
and my name and rank were put ins 
large register, but I was allowed to 
keep my small case and all my gear, 
A jailer led me along a dark passage 
till we came to a massive door. It 
was opened for me, and I entered 4 
small cell. Behind me the doo 
clanged, and, worn out, I fell on to 
the hard bed and went to sleep. ... 


(To be concluded.) 
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Arrer the First World War, one of 
our statesmen who had seen service in 
France was wont to illustrate the 
difference between the French and the 
British minds by a circumstance which 
he had often observed in the course 
of his experiences. When, he said, 
the British took over a sector of the 
line held by the French, they would be 
presented with careful and elaborate 
drawings of the position they were to 
ooupy. Everything was down in 
black and white and everything was 
perfect—except the trenches them- 
slves, which were often far from 
corresponding with the drawings. The 
plans, in short, were much better than 
the trenches. On the other hand, 
when the French took over from the 
British, they were frequently shocked 
by the sketchy and insufficient maps 
they were given ; but later, when they 
were on the ground, they would often 
find that the work had been done even 
if it had not been recorded. The 
trenches, in other words, were better 
than the plans. To the French what 
mattered most was the concept of a 
well-prepared system of protection ; 
tw the British the way in which the 
position was actually defended. 

Rather similar is the British habit 
in matters political. They do not 
mind very much if a particular pro- 
posal put to them is or is not in accord 
with a political philosophy. The 
question they ask is not “Is this 
bgical?” but ‘* Will this work ?” 
And when they have tried it, they 
ae much more concerned with its 
Practical results than with their own 
consistency. They are not interested 
in nationalising coal mines because 
nationalisation is an essential part of 
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@ Socialist programme. They want to 
see if nationalisation will produce 
more coal and better working con- 
ditions for the miners. If the right 
results do not follow, and, as 
a political opponent suggested, Mr 
Shinwell emerges from the stresses of 
winter as a “ Minister without Fuel 
and without Power,” most people will 
decide that nationalisation is an overs 
rated remedy and be ready to try 
something else for the next afflicted 
industry. They are not going to 
sacrifice the welfare of the country to 
the intellectual self-satisfaction of the 
London School of Economics. 
Foreigners are often baffled by this 
habit of ours of indulging in practical 
experiments without necessarily sub- 
scribing to the political theory with 
which the experiments are usually 
associated ; and when an unexpected 
sequel betrays their anticipations they 
are inclined to conclude that we are 
either humbugs or hopelessly muddle- 
headed. We may be a bit of both, 
but our foreign friends would be 
nearer the mark were they to charge 
us with being exceedingly distrustful 
of rigid logical systems and to recognise 
that we form our judgments on 
practical results rather than on theories. 
The trenches, and not the plans, are 
what matter to us; and we shall 
continue to disappoint those who 
expect to find in our politics the 
smooth operation of cause and effect. 
In the summer of 1945, when the 
results of the General Election were 
made known, the British Ambassador 
to the United States was in mid- 
Atlantic. As the tidings of Socialist 
victory arrived by wireless, there was 
more excitement among the foreigners 
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than among the British on board the 
ship ; and one American officer of high 
rank approached the Ambassador with 
the question, “Do you think the 
change-over will take place without 
disorders ?”’ As he saw it, a country 
founded on capitalism had become 
Socialist. This was a revolution, no 
less ; and revolutions do not commonly 
occur without armed resistance. But 
the results did not mean, as he 
supposed, that the British people were 
converted to Socialism; they merely 
meant that we were in a mood for 
experiments and that the majority 
thought the Socialists were likelier to 
make a good job of them than were 
the Conservatives. 

That is something which the vic- 
torious party in the Election—or in any 
election—would do well to bear in mind. 
Britain has never been a good hunting 
ground for the ideologists; but they 
exist and make a noise far beyond their 
numbers. If it is suggested that a 
generation, which has added the words 
** ideological” and “‘ totalitarian ” to 
its vocabulary, has shown itself an 
indifferent guardian of the English 
language, the defence can only be that 
a@ barbarous word is best suited to a 
barbarous thing. Our ideologists, being 
perpetually affronted by the distressing 
absence of logic among their com- 
patriots, can be counted upon to offer 
the worst possible advice to the 
Government of the day. They deal 
in ideas, but not in such sordid matters 
as ways and means. They would burn 
down the house in order to provide 
themselves with roast pork. They are 
the kind of people who would cheerfully 
go to war without any of the equipment 
usually considered necessary ; and if 
they should lose (as they would), they 
will wrap themselves up in their virtue 
and pass into exile, fortified by the 
delightful prospect of new mission 
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fields for their calamitous 

to mankind, and sustained by th) 
loaves and fishes so often th 
reward of the political martyr in , 
strange land. Whatever befalls, they 
must never compromise their sacra 
principles or remain silent even whe 
it is perfectly clear that almost any. 
thing which can be said will be harmfy), 

To these people the result of th 
Election was as clear as a bugle-calj, 
That vast lethargic mass of vote, 
whose stupidity and indifference they 
had so often deplored, had at last sea 
the light. The catechumens must noy 
go forward resolutely in their ney. 
found faith. There must be 
hesitation, no dilatoriness, no back 
sliding. Thus they thought and hoped 
and cried aloud; so that their dis 
appointment was sharp when it 
appeared that a good deal of the oli 
Adam was still hanging about; that 
everything was not going to bh 
nationalised immediately; and in 
particular that the foreign policy of 
Mr Bevin differed very little from 
that of Mr Eden. 

But while, for the most part, they 
have found it difficult to lay ther 
fingers on the exact spots where th 
Government is going wrong, there # 
one corner of Europe in which th 
ideological issue is too plain to bh 
missed. The war has been over fi 
eighteen months and General Fran 
is still the dictator of Spain. He wa 
the friend of Hitler and Mussolini. 
He owed his victory very largely # 
German bombers and Italian bayonets. 
He overthrew a republic and replaced 
it with a totalitarian State on the 
Fascist model. He has spurned the 
very idea of democracy and filled his 
prisons with his opponents. In spilé 
of recent attempts at palliation, his 
war record stands out as deplorable. 
He rejected the uninteresting title of 
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neutral for the more picturesque one 
of non-belligerent, which, if it meant 
anything, meant that he was ready to 
give the Axis any help he could, short 
of actual fighting. He went further. 
In 1940, when a German victory 
geemed certain, he proposed to enter 
the war as a full ally. Hitler rejected 
the suggestion either because the price 
Franco asked was too high for any 
advantage he could offer, or because 
one jackal is enough for any war. 
Later on, when Hitler wanted to bring 
Spain in, Franco preferred to stay out ; 
not because of any cooling of the 
affections, but because he had the 
gense to realise that Spain was in no 
condition to fight anyone who could 
fight back. Hitler was disappointed, 
but he sent him non-belligerent guns 
to be mounted against Gibraltar, and 
Franco sent him a non-belligerent 
division to help him in the fighting 
with Russia. His friendship continued 
unabated. He continued to flatter the 
dictators and to insult the democracies, 
and even allowed the hired bravos of 
his brother-in-law, Sefior Sufier, to 
break the windows of the British 
Embassy in Madrid. In 1944, Franco 
was still obstinately assuring his people 
that the democracies could not win, 
even although by that time it was 
plain to most observers that they 
could and would. 

With the greater part of this indict- 
ment the vast majority of Britons will 
cordially agree. The facts are on 
record and will not be disputed, except 
by that small minority who began by 
ineptly dubbing Franco a “ Catholic 
General Gordon ” and have ended by 
proclaiming him a much misunderstood 
man. Very few tears will be shed 
when the Caudillo makes his last 
bow, assuming that he is allowed so 
eeremonious a departure. But the 
ideologists are not content with framing 
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an indictment. They demand action. 
Franco must go; and although they 
have not so far recommended the 
employment of armed force for the 
purpose, they are urging every offensive 
measure short of war, such as @ sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations, an 
economic blockade, and the recognition 
of the Republican Government in exile. 
Other countries have already and 
unwisely taken some of these steps, 
and even the Security Council of the 
United Nations was induced to pass a 
resolution declaring in effect its willing- 
ness to wound but its reluctance to 
strike. The results have been what 
anyone with the slightest experience 
of Spain would have expected. The 
mancuvres may have gratified the 
self-esteem of the ideologists, but have 
merely given General Franco a firmer 
seat. A hundred and twenty-five years 
ago the Duke of Wellington, who knew 
what he was talking about, wrote to 
Canning at the Foreign Office: “* There 
is no country in Europe in the affairs 
of which foreigners can interfere with 
so little advantage as Spain.” That 
is as true to-day as it was then. Well- 
informed Britons in Spain state that 
whereas six months ago General Franco 
was popular with no more than twenty- 
five per cent of his fellow-countrymen, 
to-day, as the ‘result of all the 
agitations of the ideologists, he is a 
hero with seventy-five per cent. 
Admittedly, in bringing about this 
result, the ideologists have been helped 
by an exceptionally good harvest. 
After the lean years that followed the 
civil war, the Spanish people at last 
have the prospect of filling their empty 
stomachs ; and that they regard not 
unnaturally as a matter of some 
importance. Years ago, when Sefior 
Sufier was trying to arouse popular 
enthusiasm for the Falange, he 
addressed a meeting in the north of 
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Spain and concluded his remarks by 
thundering out General Goering’s fav- 
ourite question—‘ Guns or Butter ?” 
Greatly to his surprise and indignation, 
he was answered by an almost 
unanimous roar of “‘ Butter!” The 
Spaniard does not change much. He 
wants butter and he does not want 
another civil war, even to oblige the 
ideologists. In the last one it is 
estimated that Spain lost nearly a 
tenth of her population; and that 
was bloodletting enough. As between 
Franco and more fighting, even the 
Spaniards who dislike dictators will 
feel that Franco is the lesser evil. 

The hopes of the ideologists have 
been set back still further by the 
Republican Government in exile, whose 
propagandists have been singularly 
unfortunate in their activities. They 
could have called attention to some of 
the outstanding abuses of the dictator- 
ship, such as the suppression of 
political freedom, the profiteering in 
high places, or the misgovernment of 
Spanish Morocco, and they would 
have been on firm ground. Instead 
they have tried to make our flesh 
creep with fairy stories about atom 
bombs and 35,000-ton battleships, in 
which Spain has neither the will nor 
the resources to indulge. Spaniards, 
when they read such tales about them- 
selves, may well exclaim that they are 
not going to “kill Charles to make 
James King”—in other words, to 
replace General Franco by Seiior Giral. 

In arriving at this conclusion they 
are probably perfectly right. A govern- 
ment in exile seldom makes a good 
government in being, even when it is 
allowed every opportunity. While its 
members have been hanging up their 
harps on alien trees, s0 many new men 
have come forward, so many new issues 
have emerged, so many old landmarks 
have vanished; and like Rip van 
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Winkle (or the emigrés in 1814) 
return as strangers to the land of their 
birth. Sefior Giral and his Colleagues 
are unlikely to prove an exception 
the rule. 

It is not as though the Spanish 
Republicans have a shining recor, 
When they were in power they wer 
unable or unwilling to carry oy 
some of the simplest functions of 
an administration. They allowed dig. 
order without interference, and they 
encouraged attacks upon a Church 
which, for most Spaniards, was th 
traditional repository of the Christian 
religion. Franco, with all his faults, 
restored order and protected . th 
Church. This does not justify him, 
but it does help to explain the rehu. 
tance of many intelligent and enlight. 
ened Spaniards to cast out one devil 
until they are a little more certain that 
other and worse devils will not enter 
and occupy the empty house. 

One day a change will come; but 
it must come from Spaniards them. 
selves, without outside interference of 
any kind; and, if Spaniards can help 
it, without a second civil war. This 
prospect may be very displeasing to 
the ideologiste, especially if, as is very 
possible, at the end of it all they find 
in authority a régime nearly # 
unsympathetic with their ideas # 
General Franco’s; but for that they 
will have only themselves to thank. 


It may be thought hardly per 
missible to speak in the same breath 
of ideologists and Andrew Lang. No 
man would have hated them mon 
heartily or buffeted them more briskly. 
The truth is that every ideologist has 
in him a streak of historical determi 
ism. He not only knows that he i 
right : he is also firmly convinced that 
he has in his brain the secret of the 
future, He is in the happy position a 
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the man who goes to a race-meeting 
with a list of certain winners in his 
. No doubt there will be some 
foul riding and his chosen horses will 
be jockeyed and jostled. But the end 
js sure. In spite of all the arts and 
stratagems of the enemy, the men 
will be first past the winning-post. 
Such a view of history would have 
revolted the romantic soul of Andrew 
Lang, to whom a rank outsider was 
always more attractive than the hot 
favourite. He would never have 
conceded that men had no power to 
control the forces that govern history, 
that they may retard or accelerate but 
cannot change the course of events. 
For him the charm of history was in 
its uncertainties, the unexpected that 
makes liars of the prophets, or the 
desperate venture that succeeds or 
fails by the narrowest of margins ; and 
in the heroism or villainy, incredible 
and unpredictable, which confounds 
the calculations of the human mind. 
Mr Green’s admirable and scholarly 
memoir, which has lately been 
published, is a reminder of what we 
lost in Lang; for in an age ridden by 
ideologies we need reassurance that the 
favourite is not always the winner, that 
failure itself is sometimes more potent 
for the future than success, and that 
man, however frail, is still the master 
of his fate. Nearly thirty-five years 
have passed since Lang died, and if 
to-day he is little more than a 
name to the younger generation of 
readers, it is largely his own fault. 
Most of his more popular writings 
were ephemeral, and those with a 
lasting value were seldom to the 
general taste. Nor did he countenance 
the idea of a biography of himself. 
“Let us,” he wrote, “leave our 
malison on those who publish our lives 
and letters,” His old friends respected 
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his wish and at his request his widow 
spent several weeks tearing up his 
papers. 

His variety was another enemy of 
his reputation. His range and output 
were encyclopedic. He was a poet, 
an historian, an anthropologist, a 
parodist, an essayist, a critic, a novelist, 
a teller of fairy-tales—and with these 
the list is by no means exhausted. He 
did not write one big book on one 
supreme subject: he wrote quantities 
of books and articles on quantities of 
subjects. Mr Green rightly awards the 
chief place to his poetry, and ranks him 
in this with Henley and the best of 
the minor poets; but conceivably of 
all his work his fairy stories, which 
owed so much to the collaboration of 
his wife, will last the longest. By the 
verdict of posterity ‘Prince Prigio’ and 
‘The Blue Fairy Book’ are likely to 
outlive ‘ The Maid of France ’ and his 
‘History of Scotland.’ He himself 
would not have expected his work as 
a@ critic to endure; for none knew 
better than he that literary criticism 
is as the snows of yester-year. Yet in 
the Victorian hey-day Lang was one of 
the few whose blessing or ban could 
make or mar an author. He had no 
half shades of opinion. He liked or 
disliked violently, but, like many other 
great critics, he was nearly always 
right in what he commended, and often 
wrong in what he condemned. People 
will not rate some of his favoured 
authors, like Rider Haggard, quite as 
highly as Lang himself rated them, and 
posterity will surely have a greater 
kindness for Thomas Hardy and George 
Moore than Lang could bring himself 
to express. Happily he kept many of 
his graver comminations for his talk 
among friends, either from a sensitive- 
ness to the feelings of others or because 
@ protective instinct saved him from 
attacking in print work which he 























personally disliked but which he was 
conscious would satisfy the taste of 
many. So, in the chancy business of 
spotting a winner, Lang held his own 
and a little more. He did not discover 
a Dickens, but he did not destroy a 
Keats. 

His variety and fecundity were 
indeed injurious to his fame, and as 
much in his lifetime as now. Scholars 
would never believe that a man who 
could write so much on such widely 
differing subjects could possibly be 
quite sound. He was also a journalist, 
which for scholars—in those days and 
perhaps in these too—was as much as 
to say that he lived on the immoral 
earnings of his talents. Yet even the 
scholars, while they looked down their 
noses at his column in the ‘ Daily News,’ 
were bound to admit the value of his 
contributions to such different subjects 
as Homeric criticism, anthropology, 
or the history of the Jacobites. For 
all his unhappy associations with Fleet 
Street, whether the scholars liked it 
or not he was one of their tribe. 

Mr Green has evidently found it 
easier to deal with the work than with 
the man. Indeed Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ Dear Andrew of the brindled 
hair” is hardly able to creep from 
under the pyramid of books beneath 
which Mr Green has buried him. No 
one who had known him could write 
that he “seems to have been a trifle 
untidy and vague in his habits.” That 
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is a wild understatement about a map 
whose wife was wont to describe herself 
as in charge of “an imbecile child of 
three.”” Nor is it correct that after 
1900, in discussing contemporary novels, 
Lang “seldom spoke with unkindneg 
or any active dislike.” In private, aj 
any rate, too often he spoke in no other 
way. 

Yet he could be the best of fun, and 
those who knew him will remember 
that long, lounging, trinketed figure, 
with a squeaky voice and a gipsy air, 
declaiming fiercely against Shaw and 
Galsworthy, or denouncing the beds in 
which Queen Mary never slept and the 
locks of hair that had never adorned 
Prince Charlie’s head. As a guest he 
was a doubtful speculation. When he 
was good he was very very good, but 
when he was bad—the hostess who had 
asked him as a literary lion to grace 
@ week-end party would have some 
unhappy moments. If he was good, 
he would roar like any sucking dove; 
but there were other days when he 
would bare his claws to rend an 
unwary questioner; and the hostess 
would hastily change the subject and 
talk about the weather or the Test 
Match—about anything but books or 
Jacobite relics or the hunting of 
hares. But good or bad, Lang was 
incapable of dullness; and when he 
died something precious and irreplace 
able passed from Scotland and the 
world of letters. 
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